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UNITED STATES AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

OFFICE OF THE AID REPRESENTATIVE 

Amtrican Embassy 
Islamabad, Pakistan 

June 13, 1988 



Ms. Julia Chang-Bloch 
Assistant Administrator 
Bureau for Asia and Near East 
Agency for International Development 
Washington, D.C. 20523 

Dear Julia: 

Attached for Washington's review and approval is a copy of the 
proposed amendment for the Commodity Export Program (CEP) 
llaWrl S» ?° 6 - 0205 - The P< im *<y objective of 'the orig nal CEP 
FhP D J£h* Provide cross-border humanitarian assistance to 
the Afghan people to support the efforts of the Alliance. The 
project was designed to have two main elements, a logistics 
system and commodity imports, to achieve this objective Since 
tne signing of the Geneva Accords in April, 1988 and the 
initiation of Soviet troop withdrawals from Afghanistan, 
conditions are changing rapidly and we must be ready to 
nnXr"f; h AS a reSUlt ° f increas ing areas of the country coming 
under Afghan resistance control and in the anticipation of the 
repatriation of millions of refugees, we have expanded the scope 
of this project to include three new components. They are: 

- Transportation: Added to enable us to focus on the 
fn°nS°S S J og ^ stical Problems associated with providing for those 
in need who have remained in Afghanistan or will be participants 
in resettlement. A two-part effort will involve: (1) tne 
supply of heavy equipment and related equipment to rebuild 
roads; and, (2) the provision of vehicles necessary to move 
humanitarian commodities and people. Maintenance will also be 
included m this component. 

- Mine Detection and Clearing: Included to enable us, if 
il'+'J' 1Cy P ermits ' t0 finance the training of Afghans and 
limited equipment. The presence of three to five million mines 
1.1 Afghanistan is the most immediate obstacle to rehabilitation 
and resettlement. I recognize that this element will warrant 
careful Washington review and discussion. 



- Studies and Surveys: Added to allow us to provide 
valuable information to A.I.D. and other donors to make sound 
decisions concerning new areas of assistance which could be 
financed based upon experience over the next three years of the 
amendment. 

These three new components will complement and expand the 
current CEP to respond to the demands of rehabilitation, 
repatriation and resettlement of free Afghanistan. 

The proposed amendment was reviewed by the Mission's Project 
Review Committee on May 23, 1988. Participating in the review 
were USAID/Pakistan 1 s Assistant Controller and Regional Legal 
Advisor, and our Contracting Officer. Their comments have been 
incorporated in this proposed amendment. I will be in 
Wasnington July 5-7 and would plan to attend the ANPAC review 
along with Val Mahan. I would request that the ANPAC be 
scheduled during this period to permit my attendance. 

Sincerely, 

^JohnjJ^Mille 

TTng AID Representative 

Enclosure: a/'s 
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AMENDED ACTIVITY APPROVAL MEMORANDUM (AAM) 
FOR THE COMMODITY EXPORT PROGRAM (CEP) 



The Commodity Export Program (CEP) began in August 1986. The 
original Life of Project funding was $24 million (grant). An interim 
amendment of $5 million increased this grant funding to $30 million. The 
original Project Assistance Completion Date (PACD) was August 14, 1989. 

The CEP is currently being implemented by a U.S. contractor, the American 
Manufacturers Export Group (AMEG). An assessment completed in May 1988 (Annex 
D) by a team from Development Associates, Inc. gave high narks to the 
accomplishments of the CEP and recommended that it be continued, with the 
addition of new components in order to support resettlement and rehabilitation 
as conditions within Afghanistan permit. 

The original CEP was conceived as a transfer of resources to respond to 
critical humanitarian needs and U.S. interests. In the present situation 
those irterests are served if the CEP, by supplying commodity resources and 
the logistics for their delivery, provides the building blocks of 
rehabilitation and renewed economic activity. The new components of the 
project described in this amendment are necessary to permit the flow of a 
significantly increased level of humanitarian commodities during resettlement, 
but are equally necessary for interventions related to rehabilitation. 
Components of this project that are now linked might well, under more stable 
circumstances, evolve into independent projects. 

Recommendation : That this amended AAM be approved with a revised Life of 
Project funding of $88 million (an additional $58 million grant) and a revised 
PACD of August 14, 1991. 

Beneficiaries : People of free Afghanistan 

Granted : Obligation of funds will be through contracts with U,S. firms to 
provide the necessary goods and services. In the absence of a officially 
recognized cooperating government, a traditional bilateral project agreement 
is not possible. If during the course of the project a government is 
established in Afghanistan which is recognized and determined to warrant 
support by the United States Government (USG), then a bilateral project 
agreement will be pursued. 



Source and Origin : United States, Pakistan, Afghanistan and, when approved in 
writing by the A.l.D. Representative, countries appearing in A.l.D. Geographic 
Code 935. 

Fro.ject Elements: This amended project consists of five components: 
logistics system; commodities; transportation systems; mine detection and 
clearing; and, studies and surveys. The first two components are principally 
a continuation of activities begun under the original CEP and the retaining 
three are new activities. 

The logistics system consists of f ivs services provided by contract personnel 
based in Fakistan: procurement, transport, storage, accountability, and 
monitoring. The contractor also provides some or all of these services for 
other AID/Rep-supported projects, the PL-480 program, and the Afghan 
Humanitarian Relief <AHR) flights and DOD-donated surplus commodities. 

The CEP commodities have been of a humanitarian nature, e.g. , food, clothing 
and transport equipment needed to move the commodities. Under the amendment 
commodities will consist primarily of food, clothing, breeding stock, etc., 
while transportation assets such as trucks and pack animals will be supplied 
under the transportation component. 

The logistics system and commodities components implemented by AMEG at present 
will be re-bid because of the greatly expanded scope of the effort. 

rhe transportation system component will (through funding of technical 
assistance, commodities and operating costs) support the free Afghan 
leadership to take a substantive role in the repatriation of liberated areas 
and support the movement of the refugee and displaced populations. This 
component will support the Islamic Unity of Afghan Mujahideen {1UAM) or a 
successor entity representing the people of free Afghanistan with pack 
animals, vehicles, machinery, improvements of the road network and maintenance 
of assets supplied under the program. The purpose of this component is to 
ensure that liberated areas of Afghanistan receive vital food and support and, 
thereby, a new free Afghan government gains credibility as a governing 
entity. The transportation system will also contribute capital resources and 
management expertise necessary for rehabilitation during and after 
resettlement. 

The transportation system component will be implemented by both the 
procurement contractor and a second contractor to manage road works and 
maintenance to be selected through competition, based upon RFP development 
undertaken concurrently with the review of this amendment. 



The mine detection and clearing support component will (if U.S. policy allows) 
support the free Afghan leadership to initiate mine detection and clearing 
operations. This component could help train and equip a cadre of Afghan 
"experts" to operate independently to address the enormous task of mine 
detection and clearing. Clearing of mine fields is an integral part of 
resettlement and rehabilitation. Mine detection and clearing support could be 
provided through interagency agreements or through assistance from the private 
sector as appropriate, assuming that a policy decision is taken in Washington 
to permit A.l.D. financing of this component. 

The studies and surveys (pre-feasibility and feasibility) will cover subjects 
relating to the commodity program, the logistics needs in Afghanistan, and 
related activities. These studies will be needed for planning as well as the 
design of specific rehabilitation and, later, reconstruction follow-on or new 
projects for possible A.l.D. and other donor financing. The studies component 
will be carried out by a U.S. firm under a Mission 1QC. 

Funding : 
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Logistics system 


5,900 


6,900 


12,800 


Commodities 


24,100 


22,000 


46,100 


Transportation system 
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Mine Detection and Clearing Support 
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7,600 


Studies and Surveys 





2.500 


2.500 


Total 


30,000 


58,000 


88,000 



A. Historical Overview 

"Hie CEP and its amendment should be viewed in the context of the 
complex political and security environment in which it operates. This 
environment has given rise to strong Congressional backing for the 
Cross-Border Humanitarian Assistance (CBHA) program and to U.S. policy of 
support to the Afghan resistance. At the same time, the security conditions 
affecting project implementation have posed several constraints (and 
challenges) to A.I.D. management. These are constraints that are not 
encountered in traditional A.I.D. programs. It is within this extraordinary 
environment of outside forces that the CEP project has been U5>lemented. The 
role of Congress, U.S. policy, operational procedures, and the security 
environment are summarized below as factors that affected the direction of the 
CBHA program and the role of the CEP project. 

1. Congress 

In the spring of 1985, the U.S.G. , at the urging of Congress, 
decided as a matter of policy to provide humanitarian assistance to 
war-affected Afghans inside Afghanistan. Beginning with the reprogramning of 
$8 million in disaster assistance funds (Section 451), the program has grown 
to its current FY 88 level of $73 million made up of Economic Support Fund 
(ESF) and Development Assistance (DA); PL-480, Title II; and Department of 
Defense (DOD) resources. Given the unusual circumstances surrounding the CBHA 
program, Congress wrote the "notwithstanding any other provision of law" 
clause into A.I.D. 's legislation in recognition of the need to provide A.I.D. 
the ability to adopt flexible implementation strategies. 

2. U.S. Policy 

A.I.D. has played a key role in implementing U.S. policy to 
support the resistance in a unified Afghan effort to resist Soviet 
domination. Given the significantly large needs of the war-affected in 
Afghanistan, it was of paramount importance to respond rapidly, with wide 
geographic coverage to give momentum to the resistance and induce Afghans to 
remain in their country. The large amounts of commodities required under 
these conditions argued for assistance under the CEP to be planned and 
implemented through the Alliance's Logistics Committee. The A.I.D. 
Representative anticipates the continuation of this relationship in the 
foreseeable future unless changing circumstances dictate a modification. 



3 > Operational Procedures 

t . u . ln " 1985 « the CBHA P^gram was initiated by a series of 

Washington-administered grants to both American and European PVOs 
Subsequently, it was decided to establish the Office of tne A 1 d' 
Representative for Afghanistan Affairs (AID/Rep, to be located in'lslamabad 
The August 13, 1985 Action Memoranda, to the Assistant Administrator for Asia 
T TZ ^ TT deSCribed a «**« I™«» of approving activities for 
the LBHA, and the delegations of authority needed to execute and implement 
activities ("projects"). These were approved on August 26. 1985 and have 
since guided the AID/Rep. The Mission has been required to operate in 
unchartered waters from the standpoint of not having time-tested, established 
operating rules, procedures, and documentation for both design and 
implementation of a unique program. 

As one recent AID/W review describes it: "The uniqueness of this program not 
only derives from its cross-border nature but also from its inherent 
tensions. Ihe AID/Rep and his staff must delicately balance operational 
™ 1OTU5hiPS (AID/ANE ' USAID/Rakistan, «>d PVOs, with political relationships 
(OOP s existing mechanism", the iUAM, Embassy/Islamabad, other embassies, and 
the U.S. Congress) just as they must balance short term, war-related 
humanitarian objectives with long term, developmental concerns. Throughout 
all, they must weigh expediency against responsible resource management in 
facing the sometimes equally compelling priorities of war casualties and 
accountability audits." 

4. Constraints 

a. Security 

Owing to the OOP's concern over the risk of conflict with 
the Soviet Union if it openly participated in the CBHA program, a mantle of 
strict security was placed over the CBHA program and project operations. Also 
on security grounds, travel of U.S. citizens and residents was restricted in 
the border areas of Pakistan as well as inside Afghanistan. This constraint 
affected A.I.D.'s ability to monitor end-use of project resources and to 
evaluate their impact on Afghans. Since the OOP was sensitive to widespread 
publicity of program and project activities, misunderstandings resulted over 
the objectives of the program. 

b- Travel in Afghanistan 

U.S.G. policy now prohibits U.S. citizens or residents 
who are employees of A.I.D. and U.S. -funded contractors or grantees from 
venturing into Afghanistan so long as there is a significant Soviet presence 



and a security threat. This policy has obvious implications for the AID/Rep's 
ability to monitor the end-use or impact of resources delivered to 
Afghanistan. U.S. PVOs are already lobbying for the removal of this 
prohibition. 

As we look to the future under changed conditions, current policy will need to 
be re-examined to test its validity or to receanend a change. With the 
potential for a significantly increased CSP project, in both scope and 
funding, it will become imperative for the AID/Rep's Office to acquire i 
to project areas (where cccmodities are delivered) in Afghanistan. Increased 
access will permit us to monitor the end-use of A. I. D. -financed commodities, 
obtain information on impact of our assistance (particularly with respect to 
the resettlement of refugees and displaced Afghans), and to uae this 
information to increase the effectiveness of our assistance. 

The AID/Rep will endeavor to understand the security situation in Afghanistan 
and, in consultation with Embassy officials, to assess whether a change in 
policy concerning the travel of A.l.D. officials, and A. I. D. -financed U.S. 
contractors and PVO representatives should be recommended. Through periodic 
reporting, we will keep Washington policymakers informed of changes in 
security conditions. 

B. Sunmary to Date of the CEP 

The CEP was approved in August 1986 to procure and distribute 
needed humanitarian commodities to the free Afghan people remaining in 
Afghanistan. Primary responsibility for implementation of the project was 
given to a U.S. procurement firm, AMEG. 

In the early days of project implementation, it was discovered that the means 
of transport were an even more serious bottleneck than had been anticipated 
when the original AAM was written. Therefore, the largest portion of project 
funds, $14.9 million, was used for the procurement of vehicles, pack animals, 
and ancillary transport equipment and materials. Deliveries through March 
1988 included: 

ftjantity Description 

3/4 ton Pick-up trucks 

Heavy 4x4 Trucks (7 ton) 

Tractors and Trolleys 

Pack Mules (670 from the U.S.) 

Blankets 

Pairs of Boots 

Shalwar Kameez (traditional dress) 

Rock drills (for making caves for shelter) 

Food packs (4 persons for 1 week) 



204 


163 


28 


940 


16,800 


31,500 


16,610 



The foregoing was supplemented by Title il wheat and surplus items from the 
Department of Defense. Funds made available in accordance with the McCollura 
Amendment to the DOD appropriation financed: (1) DOD-arranged flights for the 
transport of pack animals and other aaterials; (2) the shipping costs for some 
of the trucks; and, (3) purchase of some of the mules and trucks. Essentially 
for xnformation purposes, a separate AAN for the DOD activities was prepared 
in October 1987 (see Annex F). 

The CEP contractor procured the commodities listed above, and set up systems 
for controlling the flow of the commodities to the points where they were 
turned over to the Alliance parties' representatives. It has also assisted in 
the handling of the AHR flight cargo and in monitoring Pl^-480 deliveries. 

C. Present Trpnriq 

The signing by Pakistan and Afghanistan of peace accords concerning 
the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Afghanistan is a welcomed development 
which will alter the framework in which the CEP is being implemented. Some 
decisions and policies made under previous assumptions may now have little or 
no validity. 

The amendment contends with a new set of uncertainties. These include the: 
(1) reduction in fighting; (2) evolution of the Alliance into a more effective 
governing entity and the continuing movement toward a provision*! government; 
(3) time needed for the existing Afghan regime to be superseded by a new 
government; (4) level and conditions of economic assistance other donors 
(possibly including the USSR) may provide in the future; <5) the rate at which 
the Afghan refugees and displaced return to their homes; and, (6) the post-war 
conditions of the economy and environment of Afghanistan. The AID/Rep 
recognizes these uncertainties, and recommends the need for flexible 
implementation mechanisms and constant policy review for the amended project. 



111. Rationale and Strateg y 
A. Rationale 

The withdrawal of Soviet troops will make possible the return to 
their homes in Afghanistan a large portion of the Afghan refugees in Pakistan, 
Iran and other countries as well as the estimated two million internally 
displaced. Within this context, the international donor coanunity, under UN 
leadership, will face challenges in assisting Afghan refugees in a Major 
repatriation and resettlement effort. In complementing this effort, it is 
equally important to assist the Afghan refugees to rebuild their homes and to 
become productive members of their society. An amended CEP project is 
designed to facilitate achievement of this objective while it continues to 
benefit Afghans who did not became refugees. 

The amended CEP activity will also have political ramifications of a kind 
which may be more significant that its predecessor. 

A significant civilian population will come under the control of the 
resistance in liberated areas of Afghanistan along with the repatriation of 
refugees and internally displaced families. It is imperative that the Afghan 
resistance be able to demonstrate its capability to govern and to provide the 
basic needs of the people in free areas. In fostering the return to civilian 
rule, it will be crucial for the Afghan resistance leadership, in whate/er 
form it takes, to deliver resources to gain support and strength from the 
civilian population. A.I.D. assistance, under these conditions, can play a 
key supporting role. 

This project is not presently developmental in nature ~ conventional 
development assistance must await the completion of the relocation phase and 
substantial progress in the rehabilitation phase. However, some elements of 
this project (i.e., the transportation component) will either carry over or 
provide the basis for development activities when circumstances permit. The 
organizational structure, machinery and equipment and the experience with the 
road works and maintenance operations will be valuable assets for the Afghans 
for rehabilitation, as and when they move into reconstruction and 
development. 



Project strategy builds on experience gained in working with the 
Afghan resistance and having a basic understanding of conditions inside 
Afghanistan. This experience will be of immense value to the UN family of 
organizations which are planning a major repatriation and resettlement 



effort. The project is designed to complement this effort, and activities 
will be coordinated with UN plans and programs. Since the pace and numbers of 
refugees who are likely to return in the ensuing months are unpredictable, the 
project's strategy is based on being prepared for the rapid delivery of 
assistance in the event there is a large-scale return of Afghans. This will 
minimize suffering and provide an incentive for Afghans to remain at home once 
they return. 

The project strategy derives from the emergency nature of the current 
situation. However, the Mission has longer range interests which can best be 
served by moving as rapidly as circumstances permit toward a more orderly, 
planned, conventional mode of supporting the free Afghans. As conditions 
change over the next few years, opportunities may appear in a more stable 
environment to apply the resources of the project — through a CIP or other 
initiatives directed at the private sector — to reconstruction and economic 
objectives. The new components of the project described in this amendment are 
increments necessary to address problems associated with immediate needs in 
liberated areas, resettlement and rehabilitation but are equally necessary for 
interventions related to reconstruction. It is also anticipated that certain 
components of this project that are now linked could evolve into independent 
projects as circumstances warrant. 



IV. PROJECT GOALS AND PURPOSES 

This project is designed to bridge the present period of conflict and a 
future period of improved security in which refugees and internally displaced 
persons return to their towns and villages in Afghanistan, Inus, the project 
has two goals and purposes, with each relating to the particular security 
environment which may prevail. It is conceivable that one goal and purpose 
could be guiding operations in one part of the country while the other goal 
and purpose would dominate in another area. 

Project Goals 

1) Ease the burden of the war on those in free Afghanistan as long as 
the war lasts; and 

2) Help Afghans re-establish themselves quickly in their towns and 
villages as soon as security permits. 

Project Purposes 

1) Provide humanitarian commodity assistance to meet urgent food, 
clothing, shelter and rehabilitation needs of Afghans. 

2) Support free Afghan authorities and the international donor 
community to repatriate the refugees by providing for their basic 
needs over the short term and instilling self-sufficiency for the 
long term. 

Tbe assistance in support of these goals and purposes will be provided in ways 
which will promote Afghan institutional development. 



V. PROJECT DESCRIPTION 

The purpose of the original CEP was the provision of humanitarian 
commodities to the people of free Afghanistan. Achievement of this purpose 
would enable, to the extent possible, the remaining Afghan population to 
remain in their home villages where they would: (1) provide support to 
resistance forces; (2) avoid migration to Soviet-controlled areas; or (3) 
avoid becoming refugees in Pakistan and Iran. The commodity support project 
will continue to operate in a similar milieu under this amendment, though with 
the departure of Soviet forces and the return of refugees the need for 
additional support is expected to grow significantly. The Amendment is 
designed to allow the Mission to meet the current need and to respond in a 
timely manner when the resettlement and rehabilitation of Afghanistan begins. 

The amended project will consist of five components: 1) logistics system; 2) 
commodities; 3) transportation system; 4) mine detection and clearing support; 
and, 5) studies and surveys. The first two will be a continuation of the 
original project. The third with its emphasis on the internal Afghan road 
network is a new component and will enable A.l.D. to respond to a primary 
constraint to the success of the first two components. This will put greater 
attention on the massive problems of moving commodities and people. The 
fourth component deals with the enormous problem of mines. To permit the safe 
return of refugees as called for under the Geneva Accords, the mine fields 
must be cleared. The fifth component, studies and surveys, will enable the 
Mission to be responsive to the changing needs of the Afghan people. 

The five components are described in greater detail below. To expedite 
Mission operations, the leasing or renting of facilities, including houses, 
warehouses, vehicles, etc. may be considered. It suat be understood that 
because of the current conditions these descriptions are illustrative and will 
change as the transition from a wartime situation to stability brants. 

A. Logistics System 

The logistics system will continue to provide services for this 
project as well as other A.l.D. projects and their contractors, PL-480 
ccuaxxiities, plus DOD-donated surplus and PVQ-donated commodities. Because of 
anticipated expansion of activities, the logistics system used under the CEP 
will be competitively bid after approval of this amendment. This system 
provides four different services with the exact mix and extent of services 
depending on client, source/origin and nature of commodities. They are: 

1 • Procurement Services: The actual solicitation of bids or price 
quotations by means and from sources appropriate for the commodities and 
ci rcumstances . 



2. Storage Services: CEP commodities are presently stored in 
facilities in Peshawar or Quetta prior to delivery. This practice will 
continue for the foreseeable future, though the project will probably need 
additional warehouse space to be leased or constructed. When security 
conditions permit, and when justified, forward staging or storage facilities 
in Afghanistan may be needed. Therefore a plan for a supply system in 
Afghanistan has been prepared, the main feature of which is a network of three 
major regional distribution centers and five secondary distribution centers 
(See Annex G). 

The logistical description above of CEP commodities applies to other projects' 
comodities as well except that other projects may have their own storage 
facilities. In those cases, the CEP contractor arranges to have the suppliers 
deliver the conmodities directly to those storage facilities. That practice 
will continue. 

Currently, PL-480 wheat is delivered to the GOP at Qasim. On a replacement 
basis, the GOP arranges for either wheat (Peshawar) or flour (Quetta) to be 
issued from OOP warehouses where it is picked up by party trucks. It is 
possible that, in the future, implementation of the PL-480 Title 11 program 
will no longer be associated with the current CEP contractor but become the 
responsibility of a separate organization. The possible shift would place the 
Title II program in the hands of an organization with a strong basic knowledge 
of PL-480 operations as well as the appropriate systems of monitoring and 
accountability to provide assured management of the program. 

DOD-donated conmodities now go directly from the USAF airplanes which land in 
Islamabad to OOP warehouses for eventual delivery to the parties. The 
practice of landing in Pakistan may continue indefinitely, but the Mission 
could eventually take over the responsibility for arranging delivery to the 
appropriate Afghan authorities in Afghanistan. Suitable arrangements will 
have to be made at that time for additional storage services under AID/Hep 
control . 

As part of the storage system, an Animal Holding Facility (AHF) is in 
operation on the outskirts of Peshawar, consisting of several buildings, 
bams, stalls and training areas. During the current period of change and 
uncertainty, the procurement of mules from the U.S. has been stopped and local 
■ule procurement has been resumed. The current expectation is that the CEP 
■ule program will continue for at least the near term, while the resumption of 
U.S. mule procurement remains an open question.* The possibility of extending 
support to pack animal transport systems in the form of fodder, equipment, and 
medicine is presently under review. There are a number of options for the 
future of the AHF, such as: (1) using it for processing other donor provided 
animals (including mules, oxen, and other draft animals); (2) a training 
facility for draft animals; and, <3) a staging area for breeding stock. 



3 ' Accountability Services: Current systems for accountability 
have varied. In general, well -organized and well-run systems of 
documentation, security and inspection are in place except for PL-480 Title 
II. The degree of accountability for commodities varies by activity. In one 
of the simplest operations — DOD-donated surplus commodities — 
accountability is limited to witnessing the unloading of cargo from the USAF 
airplanes on to OOP trucks, verifying that tho cargo matches the USAF flight 
manifest and later reconciling the OOP cargo receipt documents with the USAF 
manifest. In contrast, with A. 1 .D. -financed commodities, accountability 
begins with the competitive process of procurement including the distribution 
of commodities to the parties and end-use monitoring. The recent assessment 
indicated that the present operation has a complete and professional document 
accountability system as well as a good physical security system for 
A. I. D, -financed commodities where delivery is taken by the CEP contractor. 
That system will continue with modifications made as circumstances dictate. 

4. Monitoring Services: At this time, the CEP contractor is 
responsible for end-use monitoring of those commodities financed by the 
project, PL- 480 Title 11 wheat and DOD-donated commodities. In the past, 
because of the dependency on the OOP to transport commodities to the Alliance, 
monitoring was limited to observing the parties' trucks moving over the 
border, and surveys of markets around Peshawar and Quetta to see if 
commodities had been diverted into Pakistani markets. The contractor has 
recently begun monitoring efforts in Afghanistan which will be expanded over 
the course of the amendment period. In the future, the monitoring of the 
market places around Peshawar and tjuetta will continue, and monitoring within 
Afghanistan will be increased as fast as security and personnel recruitjnent 
permit. Monitoring within Pakistan will be modified as the OOP's role in the 
logistical system now providing commodities to Afghanistan changes. 

It is anticipated that under the amended CEP, training in logistical 
operations will occur using the present procurement/delivery system. 
Seventy-seven of the 94 local hires now working for the CEP contractor are 
Pakistanis. As stability comes to Afghanistan, there will be a huge movement 
of people and goods into and within Afghanistan. The need for people trained 
and experienced in logistical operations will explode. When the CEP 
contractor extends its logistical system into Afghanistan, it will need an 
increased number of Afghans to operate that system. 



» Recently a U.S. private group has shown an interest in donating mules. 



MATRIX OK CONTKACTOR LOGISTICAL SERVICES 



Client or Activities * 



Other . PL-480 . AHR . 
Projects Flights 



Procurement 




High 


High 


None 


None 


Transport 




High 


Little 


None 


Little 


Storage 




High 


Little 


None 


Little 


Acoountabi 1 i 


ity 


High 


Little 


Medium* * 


Medium 


.•Monitoring 




High 


None 


High 


Medium 



* General level of involvement and responsibility of the CEP contractor. 

»* In Pakistan: a new mechanism, using an experienced PVO, would remove this 

responsibility from the CEP contractor. 

Training Afghans in logistical operations should begin as soon as possible so 
there will be a core group ready to operate or assist in the operations of 
logxstical activities - regardless of the circumstances. On-the-job training 
at project facilities, supplemented by classroom activity would be th e 
quickest and most effective way of carrying out this training. 

The CEP contractor will prepare a training plan with a combination of 
classroom and on-the-job exercises. By rotating students between classroom 
and a variety of practical work experiences (planning, receiving and releasing 
commodities, security, accountability, monitoring, etc.), up to 20 Afghans per 
class may be trained. Two months per class would produce 120 trained Afghans 
in one year — a small number in relation to the expected need, but a start. 
If done properly, the 120 could fulfill the role of trainers themselves. It 
is not planned at this time to institutionalize an Afghan lawxirement/comodity 
management element; rather the intention here is to utilise an existing 
operation to generate skilled manpower to facilitate movement into Afghanistan 
and, on a limited basis, to increase the skilled manpower pool. 

A training instructor may be needed to set up the training program, prepare 
teaching materials for translation into local languages and teach the first 
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classes. On-the-job training would be handled by on-board contractor staff as 
part of their duties. Costs relating to this output are also included in the 
logistics system line item in Section VI. 

B. Commodities 

The amended project will continue to supply humanitarian 
commodities to the population of free Afghanistan. In the past commodities 
were in the form of food, clothing, shelter item, and transportation 
equipment (including mules). The commodities provided were necessary to 
support the population under wartime conditions. Changes are anticipated as 
Afghans resume a normal life and begin to rehabilitate their country. The 
commodities which are planned during the amendment period will still be from 
the short list which was developed during the initial project period. 

Because food security will be critical for Afghans who return or have remained 
in their country, the CEP amendment will provide the majority of its amended 
commodity budget for food ($22 million) . Clothing, shelter supplies, breeding 
stock, seeds, etc. may also be provided. Because of the difficulty of 
projecting the specific needs of the populace in liberated areas and the 
magnitudes of commodities required to meet these needs, the mix of commodity 
is expected to change as we gain experience during implementation of this 
amendment. 

C. Transportation System 

This is a new component for the CEP project. Because of the anticipated 
need to develop a transportation network both to move supplies to Afghanistan 
(through Pakistan) and within Afghanistan, a separate transportation component 
is necessary. 

The intent of this activity is to provide trucks, mules and other necessary 
equipment to permit the more effective and efficient transfer of commodities 
to free Afghans. A related element of this component consists of a road works 
operation. Heavy machinery along with the proper technical assistance will be 
provided to allow the free Afghan authorities to improve the major road 
network. This component will not be a road building activity, per se, but aim 
at the rehabilitation of the existing primary road network. United repair 
and improvement of secondary and tertiary roads will also be handled by the 
Agricultural Sector Support Project (ASSP) working through the existing 
administrative and technical capacities of that project. The activity under 
the CEP will not compete with ASSP activities but will ccapleoent them. 



Comparatively little detailed information is available at this time concerning 
the conditions of roads in Afghanistan (roads herein include bridges) other 
than that they have been heavily damaged or destroyed during the war. Mines 
have been sewn throughout Afghanistan reducing the utility of the road 
network. While vehicles, people, and pack animals move over the roads and 
trails, movement is much slower and more dangerous than it otherwise would be 
due to poor road conditions. Thus, more vehicles are needed to move people 
and conmodities than might otherwise be the case if the roads were repaired or 
cleared. Poor roads also increase the cost of transport due to wear and tear 
on the vehicles, increased fuel consumption and reduced productivity of the 
rolling stock. Therefore, any program to move commodities or people must 
consider not only the transport equipment but the road conditions. 

The information available about current road conditions in Afghanistan has 
been largely obtained from Afghan drivers who have driven across the border. 
It confirms the poor conditions of the limited mileage of roads in 
Afghanistan. For example, it now takes eight to ten hours to drive from 
Peshawar to Kabul, whereas in prewar days it took only four hours. A 
professional , systematic analysis is needed of road conditions so as to plan 
the exact amount of equipment, materials and people needed to open, improve or 
replace roads. However, we do not have the luxury to await such an analysis. 
The need is immediate in order to respond to this serious constraint to the 
delivery of humanitarian commodities, return of refugees and enhancement of 
commercial trade envisioned over the short term. 

A limited amount of heavy equipment has already been bought under the CEP, 
with procurement of ancilliary equipment already started. Plans are being 
prepared to put this equipment into use soon in repairing roads. The road 
repair needs, however, are far greater than this limited amount of equipment 
can ever handle and there is no free Afghan Ministry of Public Works yet in 
existence. Therefore, technical assistance in the organization, management, 
planning, operations and maintenance, etc. along with training and equipment, 
is needed to organize and carry out an urgent program of high priority road 
repair essential for the movement of returnees and supporting commodities. 
This should be considered a pilot effort that might at some later point 
develop into a separate project, perhaps in another donor's portfolio. 

A model for a road works unit is described in Annex B. For the purposes of 
this presentation, the support of this unit is included with the discussion of 
the transportation component. Whether the Afghans see fit to include the road 
repair and maintenance functions with the transportation function remains to 
be seen. From A.l.D.'s perspective, the organization and management of 
technical assistance for both the transportation function and the road works 
function argue for unity. Administration, finance, and maintenance services 



for both functions should be unified to avoid duplication and to ease the 
management burden on the free Afghan government. One contractor could provide 
assistance to both elements. 

The Mission has arranged for consultancies to prepare a Request for Proposal 
for an institutional contractor to provide technical assistance and management 
support for the transportation component, including road works and 
maintenance. The RFP, which will describe in further detail the contractor's 
scope of work under this component will be submitted to A1D/W for technical 
review and approval before release for contracting action, assuming approval 
of this AAM amendment. 

D. Mine Detection and Clearing Support 

Virtually every area in Afghanistan where Soviet, Republic of 
Afghanistan (RA) and resistance forces have been engaged is littered with 
mines. Some estimates put the number of mines as high as five million. 
Additionally, it is clear that Soviet/RA mining continues in connection with 
the recent advances made by the resistance. The problem of mining is 
exacerbated by the fact that there is a diversity of types of mines being 
used, with both metal and plastic devices employing a variety of triggering 
mechanisms. There is no rapid and effective technology available for the 
clearing of these mines. It is generally agreed that the mines in Afghanistan 
represent an enormous undertaking in terms of their detection and removal, and 
a critical hazard to the return of the refugees and the re-establishment of 
agricultural production. 

It is unlikely that the USSR will meet its responsibility for mine clearing in 
a timely and productive way, if at all. There is probably little available in 
terms of maps or records of where much of the mining has been carried out; the 
USSR may turn over records that do exist to the RA. Neither the Soviets nor 
the RA will be able to do mine clearing in those areas which fall under the 
control of the resistance. While the idea of a UN-sponsored mine clearing 
effort has been discussed, the reality of such an effort appears a long way 
off. The refugees will probably not wait for widespread U.N. or bilateral 
mine clearing operations to get underway. Already there have been many 
casualties from mines among those attempting to return tc areas recently under 
resistance control. It is believed that some have been forced to return to 
Pakistan because of their presence. Direct U.S. assistance to nine 
detection/clearing, and the form and mechanisms for that assistance are 
currently under review in Washington. 

This component of the CEP is furnished in the event that it becomes U.S. 
policy for A.I.D. to manage U.S. resources directed at mine detection and 
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clearing* If A.l.D. policy permits financing of mine detection, a number of 
implementation options and strategies, including the provision of technical 
assistance from the U.S. military and/or private firms to train the Afghan 
citizenry will have to be explored. For planning and budgeting purposes we 
are assuming an interagency agreement. 

E. Studies and Surveys 

It is expected that this project and the overall A.l.D. program 
will be moving from the provision of commodities for humanitarian efforts 
toward provision of comDodities (mainly capital assets) for rehabilitation 
dictated by rapidly changing circumstances in Afghanistan. The movement of 
people and commodities and resumption of productive activities will be 
enormous and place tremendous demands on the existing and future logistical 
and transport facilities. Therefore, A.l.D., other donors and the free Afghan 
authorities will need studies concerning: (2) the needs, specifications, 
consumption rates, ca p a c ity of people to pay, sources of supply, etc. for 
commodities; (2) the logistical systems needed to manage the commodities from 
the initial planning stage through procurement to storage and delivery to the 
intended end-users; and, (3) the physical transport infrastructure needed for 
the expansion and improved effectiveness of the facilities (people, 
organizations, and physical infrastructure) involved with commodity movement. 
A.l.D. will want to explore the possibilities of using the resources 
(commodity, human and systemic) provided by the CEP and other appropriate 
projects as a foundation for operations directed at the enhancement of the 
weakened Afghan economic infrastructure (especially rural micro- industries and 
basic financial infrastructure). The studies component will be the 
exploratory and planning vehicle. 

These studies should be operations or action oriented (some would be project 
feasibility studies) and directed towards the needs identified during the 
repatriation and early rehabilitation stages. Studies of a longer range and 
broader nature needed for macro-planning for reconstruction and subsequent 
economic development would also be funded under this project. 

The inclusion of this component is justified as A.l.D. has a field staff that 
can: easily identify study needs; quickly provide financing; quickly contract 
for the studies; and, manage preparations for the studies. No other donor now 
has that capability. Other donors could use these studies for decisions 
concerning their assistance programs. In this way, a small amount of A.l.D. 
funds can be leveraged to obtain much larger amounts of assistance provided by 
other donors as well as maximize the iapact of existing project efforts. 
A.l.D. financing of a study would not imply or commit A.l.D. to funding any 
activities recommended. 
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It is planned that the studies component will be executed by means of a long 
term 1QC with a consulting firm with a broad range of skills in various areas 
of economic development. Not only would such an arrangement facilitate a 
rapid response to a requirement but, more importantly, the continued 
association with one firm would foster a continuing and knowledgeable 
relationship with the firm's senior analysts, enabling a high degree of 
continuity, and the accurate selection and briefing of short-term consultants. 

An illustrative list follows: 

- Consumption-type commodities : estimates of needs and supply of 
consumption- type commodities during the repatriation/rehabilitation stage. 

- Credit : macro-economic studies of credit relating to Afghans' 
capability to pay so as to move from donated relief supplies to a CIP type 
operation as soon as possible. 

- Commodity trade patterns : study of how commodities are traded, moved 
or otherwise enter the market and move to the end-users. 

- Procurement systems and practices in Afghanistan : studies of how 
commodities are bought, sold, traded, financed, and transported/delivered. 

- Warehousing : inventory of facilities in Afghanistan; estimate of 
needs for warehousing with special emphasis on grain storage; plan for the 
provision of warehousing to meet any shortfalls. 

- Roads : survey of road conditions in Afghanistan; estimate of road 
needs; estimate of efforts needed to open, maintain or build additional roads. 

- Rolling stock : survey of trucks, mules and other means of moving 
people and commodities, maintenance and spare parts problems, etc. 

- Import/export patterns : study of pre-invasion trade patterns and 
recommendations for redirection and expansion of trade. 

- Private Sector : review of the role of the Afghan private sector, and 
measures and means for expanding its participation in the Afghan economy. 

- Rail transport : study the feasibility of extending rail links from 
Pakistan into Afghanistan. 

- Air transport : review conditions of airports and their facilities, 
particularly in relation to relief and rehabilitation needs. 



VI . FINANCIAL PLAN 

Costs Basis : 

A. The logistics system (contractor operations) : 

Total operating costs (salaries, overhead, logistical support, 
fee, etc.) are presently running about $155 thousand per month. This is used 
as the starting point for this budget line item. (Note: numbers have been 
rounded off). 

During the three-year remaining life of the CEP as proposed under this 
Amendment, it is estimated that the cost of this component will remain 
relatively constant except for inflation. Thus it is estimated for budgeting 
purposes that for FY 1989 the costs will run $175 thousand per month, for an 
annual total of $2 million. During FY 1990, costs are estimated at $190 
thousand per month, for an annual total of $2 million. During FY 1991, the 
estimate is $208 thousand per month, for an annual total of $2 million. 

This would mean a total of $6.9 million for the logistics system component 
during FY 1989-91. 

E. Commodities : 

Estimates of possible cost of conroodity needs in recently liberated 
areas are not yet known. These estimates as related to returnees vary 
widely. One global approach taken by an A.I.D. consultant (Annex A) used as a 
starting point the cost per person now in the Pakistani refugee camps of 
$100. Assuming four million returnees who would need support for two years, a 
total cost of $400 million per year would result. The USG cannot provide 
anywhere near this total. The CEP commodities component is proposed at $22 
million over the next three years (not including transportation assets). The 
majority of commodity expense will be in the acquisition of food. Clothing, 
shelter type items and possibly breeding stock will also be provided. It is 
obvious that this will not provide all the necessary commodities for the 
rehabilitation, but it will serve as a focal point and a first demonstration 
project for other donors to design and implement their own assistance efforts. 

C. Transportation System : 

Technical assistance contract costs are estimated at $1 million 
during FY 1989, and $1.5 million per year during FY 1990 and FY 1991, 
including local staff. Transportation system commodity costs (largely during 
FY 1989) will be $13 million, including purchase of tractors, trucks, heavy 
equipment and spare parts for trucks and heavy equipment. The total budget 
for the transportation component is $19 million. 



D. Mine Detection and Clearing Support : 

During FY 1989, requirements will be: PASA personnel $500,000; 
local employees $50,000; start-up costs (site preparation, vehicles, 
equipment) $250,000; logistical support $100,000; local BOD team salaries 
$450,000; BOD team equipment and supplies $450,000; or a total of $1.8 Billion. 

During FY 1990, funding needs will be: PASA personnel $500,000; local 
employees $50,000; logistical support $100,000; local BOD team salaries $1.8 
million; BOD Team equipment and supplies $450,000; or a total of $2.9 million. 

During FY 1991, requirements will be: PASA personnel $500,000; local 
employees $50,000; logistical support $100,000; local BOD team salaries $1.8 
million (based on the assumption that only half of the salary costs during FY 
1991 are paid by the project); BOD Team equipment and supplies $450,000; or a 
total $2.9 million. 

The total three year budget for the mine detection and clearing component is 
estimated to be $7.6 million. 

£• Studies and Surveys : 

$650,000 for studies will be utilized during the first year of the 
amended project. The second year a number of specific project feasibility 
studies will be done, some resulting from the surveys of the first year, 
therefore, $1.2 million is budgeted. The third year, follow-on studies as 
well as new studies will be conducted, therefore, $650,000 will be budgeted. 
The total budget for studies under the amended CEP is $2.5 million. 



AMENDED CEP 

ILLUSTRATIVE BUDGET « 

($000) 






Original 
CEP 


FY 
1989 
2,100 


FY 

1990 
2,300 


FY 
1991 
2,500 


Total 
Amendment 


5,900 


6,900 



Component 

Procurement/delivery system 5,900 

Commodities 24,100 7,000 7,300 7,700 22,000 

Transportation 7,950 5,650 5,400 19,000 

T.A. (1,000) (1,500) (1,500) ( 4,000) 

Commodities (5,950) (3,150) (2,900) (12,000) 

Operational Costs (1,000) (1,000) (1,000) ( 3,000) 

Mine Detection & Clearing 1,800 2,900 2,900 7,600 

T.A. ( 550) ( 550) ( 550) ( 1,650) 

Commodities ( 700) ( 450) ( 450) ( 1,600) 

Operational Costs ( 550) (1,900) (1,900) ( 4,350) 

Studies and Surveys 650 1,200 650 2,500 



Amendment total 19,500 19,350 19,150 58,000 

CEP total 30,000 58,000 



* As events in Afghanistan unfold, these figures could rise. 
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VII. IMPLEMENTATION PLAN 

A. Uncertainties Facing Implementation : 

The many uncertainties which will impact on the implementation of 
this project demand maximum flexibility in order to respond to the rapidly 
changing conditions in Afghanistan. The more obvious uncertainties include: 

pace at which areas will become free of Soviet/RA troops and degree 
of security in those areas. 

timing and rate of return of the refugees now in Pakistan and the 
internally displaced in Afghanistan. 

fate of the present Kabul government. 

magnitude of humanitarian aid needed to sustain life and resume 
productive activities. 

types, levels and timing of assistance from other donors. 

extent of coordination and cooperation among donors. 

timing and nature of the development of free Afghan organizations 
and needs of the Afghan de facto authorities (both central and 

regional ) . 

timing for conditions to permit A.I.D. contractors to set up 
operations inside Afghanistan. 

condition of roads, bridges, and storage facilities. 

the whole range of changes within Afghanistan as it moves from 
existing conditions towards a period of normalcy. 

B. Institutional Relationships : 

1« A.I.D. Representative Office in IslomahaH : Until security 
conditions are well-established and a provisional or interim Afghan government 
is established and functioning, the office will continue at its present 
locations in Pakistan, but- with an increased staff. At such tine as an 
acceptable government is established in Kabul, the Mission will propose the 
establishment of a permanent presence in Afghanistan. 
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This project will be managed by a U.S. direct hire designated as a Special 
Projects Officer {SK)). He/She will be assisted by individuals being hired 
under personal services contracts. The use of a U.S. PSC civil engineer is 
contemplated to assist with the transportation system component. A key 
support person within the Mission is the Contracting Officer. We will draw 
upon the USAID/Pakistan and AlU/w staffs for legal, engineering and technical 
support as needed. 

2 - A.l.D. and project relationships with the Afghan leadership : 
The future relationships of A.l.D. with the Afghan de facto authorities will 
be influenced and determined by factors included in Section VILA, above. 

3. The A.l.D. relationships with the GOP : The extent of 
involvement of the GOP in the implementation of this project will also be 
influenced by the the factors noted above. Initially, the GOP will have a 
major voice in decisions concerning the commodities to be provided, and hot* 
they will be transported, stored and accounted for. The GOP is at present a 
major player in the project. However, its role will diminish as the 
effectiveness of the free Afghan leadership and institutions improve. 

4 - The American contractors for other A.l.D. projects : At this 
time, these are the Management Sciences for Health (MSH) for the health 
project, the University of Nebraska at Omaha (UNO) for the education project, 
and Volunteers in Technical Assistance (VITA) for the agricultural project. 
The CEP contractor buys locally all or nearly all of the medical supplies used 
in the health project. For reasons discussed in the assessment report, the 
assessment/ redesign team for the health project will review whether this 
project should set up its own medical procurement system. UNO has used the 
CEP contractor services for only limited local procurements. Future use of 
these services is uncertain at this time. VITA has used contractor services a 
bit more, but its commodity needs are expected to increase many fold in the 
near future, resulting in a greatly expanded use of the CEP contractor's 
services. The continued role of the CEP procurement contractor as a 
purchasing agent for the expanded commodity needs of the agricultural project 
would have to be examined. 

5. Other Parties : The Mission has relationships with other 
parties that have a bearing on this project, including: USDA for the PL-480 
program; the DOD for donations of surplus property, the AHR flights, and mine 
detection and clearing; and the UNHCR, WFP and other international and 
bilateral donors which will be involved with refugee repatriation and 
rehabilitation. 



IMPLEMENTATION SUMMARY CHART 



1. Logistics System 
(including AHF 
and training) 



Inputs 



U.S. personnel 
and local staff, 
warehouses, etc. 



How Provided 
(A.l.D. Direct Contracts) 

U.S. contractor to 
be selected 



Commodities 



Coianodities from U.S., 
Pakistan, Afghanistan 
and third countries 



Transportation Technical assistance, 
System commodities, 

(including road works) operational costs 



Mine Detection &. 
Clearing 



5. Studies and Surveys 



Technical assistance, 
coamodities, 
operational costs 

U.S. & local 
consultants 



i as 1. above 



U.S. contractor 
to be selected 



PASA to be selected 



U.S. contractor to be 
selected for a 
Mission 1QC 



UN organizations are already beginning their planning for the return of large 
numbers of refugees who might return during the latter part of 1988, with "the 
balance of those wishing to return doing so in 1989. Given the possibility of 
the foregoing refugee movements, even if delayed by a number of months, it is 
imperative that steps be taken now to begin to organize and preposition 
materiel for the overwhelming needs that would be generated by such a mass 
movement of people. 



VIII . ISSUES AND DESIGN CONCERNS 

A. Need for Flexibility : 

The Mission is working in an environment unprecedented for A.I.D., 
with more unknowns and uncertainties than knowns and certainties. Therefore, 
the "notwithstanding" clause, which provides some flexibility, will continue 
to be used sparingly and only when operating conditions justify. This 
flexibility must continue into the implementation of the amended CEP, if 
A.I.D. is to respond to the urgent needs of Afghans in an evolving political 
environment. 

B. Premature Return of Refugees : 

It is important that the international donor community not 
contribute to a tragedy by encouraging the premature return of large numbers 
of dependent refugees in circumstances where they could not be sustained. The 
Mission must act in a prudent fashion, balancing the desire for resettlement 
of liberated areas with realistic timetables for repatriation. What is clear, 
however, is that the Afghan refugees, not the international donor community, 
will judge when conditions permit their survival and return to Afghanistan. 

C. A.I.D. Dependency : 

Some concern has been expressed regarding the possibility that the 
CEP was overly dependent on one contractor, AMEG, in that the contractor has 
been tasked with the bulk of the procurement for the entire Mission portfolio 
as well as other responsibilities. 

In considering the implications of having the bulk of the procurement done by 
one contractor, the Mission reviewed the idea of opening U.S. and Third 
Country procurement to another contractor. This idea has been rejected 
because it would generate confusion as a different con' ractor attempted to 
interface with a well-established and in some cases elaborate (the AHR 
flights, for instance) logistical system. In sum, the unified procurement 
operation already in place works well and is timely; to have introduced a 
second player would have been disf unctional . 

Nonetheless, in recognition of the significant higher levels of commodity 
procurement anticipated by this amendment, the Mission plans to issue an RFP 
for contract services including commodity procurement, delivery and technical 
assistance upon approval of this amendment. 



D. Road Works and Maintenance : 

The organizational formulation for the transportation system, 
including logistics, and road works and maintenance presented is necessarily 
illustrative. The Alliance is meeting to work out the details of what may 
well become a provisional government. This entity will include an operational 
arm, possibly a "ministry", responsible for transport and the practical 
interaction with the international donors who will play a major role in the 
repatriation and support of refugees and internally displaced Afghans. At the 
same time this AAM is being reviewed, expert assistance will be focused on the 
design and requirements of an appropriate transportation unit. It is clear 
that the support for this unit — equipment, planning, technical assistance, 
and financing — must be available as soon as possible. The inclusion of this 
component in the amendment is based upon the experience of the Mission that 
the provision of timely and appropriate T.A. and commodity support to Afghan 
institutional development can result in the rapid and successful development 
of operational capacity. A1D/W will be continuously consulted as assistance 
modalities are further refined for this rapidly changing, but critical 
component . 

At some time in the future it is anticipated that the Mission's support for 
internal Afghan transportation facilities will evolve into the development of 
government controlled assets. At a future point, policy discussions with a 
stable, free Afghan government will be desirable to encourage privatization of 
transportation assets (trucks, warehouses, etc.) 

For the present, however, the circumstances do not permit more thorough 
planning and analysis, especially if the resources are to be delivered in a 
timely manner. It is imperative to proceed with this component now. 

E. Levels of Vehicle Procurement : 

AID/Rep has consistently been concerned about the numbers of 
vehicles being provided relative to the amount of the non-transport 
humanitarian goods being supplied to the resistance. The supply of vehicles 
was in response to a continuing need voiced by all elements of the resistance 
and knowledgeable elements of the OOP. However, the rough benchmark sought 
was parity between the carrying capacity provided and the amount (by weight) 
of other humanitarian commodities made available under the program. This 
search for parity, necessarily based on rough estimates and calculations, 
permitted the early 1988 judgment that the provision to the resistance of an 
additional 140, 7-ton trucks would bring about a rough equilibrium between the 
A. I. D. -supplied transport capacity to the parties and the probable size of the 
A.I.U. commodity pipeline over the near term. That judgment was part of the 
basis for an AID/W waiver to procure the 140 trucks from a code 935 source. 



Since the granting of the waiver, a number of important changes have occurred: 

Because of funding limitations only 105 of the planned 140 
trucks have been procured. They have not yet been distributed. 

The political decision has been made to provide those vehicles 
not to individual parties, but to the Alliance, as part of an 
Alliance or free Afghan government-run transport system. 

There is no reason to assume that all the vehicles previously 
supplied to the parties will be available in a controlled 
fashion for use by the Alliance or & provisional government. 

The manifest need in the near term to transport great amounts 
(presently incalculable} of commodities and several million 
people and to support a successful repatriation of Afghan 
refugees . 

It appears then that earlier efforts to search for an equilibrium between 
A. 1 .D. -donated goods and the transport assets is no longer appropriate. The 
total need for commodity movement will far exceed the level of transport 
capacity which could be brought into play from currently available resources. 

It seems evident that with the 105 trucks about to be provided, the Alliance, 
or Afghan provisional government, will be in a logistically strong position 
vis-a-vis more newly arrived participants who may be involved in the 
resettlement effort. Together with a growing political profile, this fact 
will assure that Alliance logistic services will be one of the pillars of the 
resettlement effort. That said, the estimate of the need for an additional 
200 trucks to be provided under the transportation component appears 
reasonable at this time given the magnitude of the transport burden facing the 
Afghans. The need and management capacity of the Alliance will be carefully 
reviewed prior to commitment of additional vehicles. 

There are two key factors which will affect vehicle management under the CEP: 
(1) Accountability for the proper use, and (2) appropriate maintenance and 
provision of spare parts to support the vehicles. The development of these 
capabilities within the evolving free Afghan government will determine the 
magnitude of vehicle procurement under the CEP. 

6. Vehicle Maintenance : Recent exchanges between the Mission and AID/W 
regarding the feasibility of a vehicle maintenance center made clear 
Washington's concern regarding the utility of a maintenance center located in 
Pakistan and operated as a central facility with A. I. D. -supplied technical 
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assistance. With the potential for a centralized Afghan logistic system 
operating in Afghanistan and the lessened importance of party-owned transport 
assets the nature of the problem has changed. However, the problem itself is 
stall there: wxth the intention of supplying vehicles to a transportation 
system, A.l.D. must assure itself that there is a capacity to maintain them. 

Aspects of the problem which have changed include: 

- With the expected opening of Afghanistan, maintenance should be 
where the trucks are; if the free Afghan government has regional 
depots, the maintenance capacity should be close by. 

- While it might be argued that some dealers had the responsibility 
to mamtam a supply of spare parts in Pakistan, that is probably 
not at all feasible in Afghanistan. Therefore, availability of 
spare parts within Afghanistan could be a problem. 

If, as presently contemplated, A.l.D. supplies U.S. -made heavy 
vehicles, then spare parts availability from the private sector in 
either country cannot be counted on. 

The Mission will address this problem in the RFP as a point to be dealt with 
by T.A. contractors in their proposals, with due consideration for the 
evolving nature of the Afghan transportation organization. We expect that 
proposals will put forth variations of a scenario in which maintenance 
training is provided and a centralized spare parts warehouse is temporarily 
operated in ftikistan (as long as the T.A. contractor is constrained to operate 
from there). Trained personnel, tools and spare parts would flow to satellite 
depots m Afghanistan, where maintenance of vehicles would take place. There 
would be little or no investment in structures for spare parts or maintenance 
facilities. Spares supplied would be for all makes of the A.l.D.-supplied 
fleet, though it will be the Mission's policy to encourage any U.S. supplier 
to make a long-term commitment to maintain and stock spares for their vehicles. 



IX. MONITORING AN1) EVALUATION MANS * 

A. Current Monitoring : 

A detailed description of the present monitoring system is found in 
Annex C. In general, the establishment of a monitoring system has been 
constrained by and predicated upon the degree of access permitted. In the 
individual cases of DOD Afghan Humanitarian Relief commodities, PL-480 wheat 
and CEP-financed commodities, the monitoring varies according to how the 
commodity is transported and turned over and where it is turned over. 
Constraints arise from the limited access inside Afghanistan end security 
concerns. As the Soviets withdraw and security concerns lessen, monitoring 
inside Afghanistan will expand and thus overall monitoring will improve. 

1) CEP Commodities: The audit trail for CEP commodities starts 
prior to purchase and currently runs to physical delivery to the resistance 
parties in Peshawar and Quetta. Visual monitoring, reinforced by GOP 
monitoring, assures delivery of goods to the border. Periodic review of party 
warehouses and stock records are carried out as are market surveys in Pakistan. 

2) POD Afghan Humanitarian Relief Commodities : DOD commodities 
are taken into possession by the GOP immediately upon delivery by a USAF 
aircraft. In the past, there have been difficulties in reconciling USAF 
manifests with GOP accounting documents, primarily because of differences in 
nomenclature. This problem should be overcome shortly because the materiel is 
currently being stored in a newly-leased warehouse, where verified counts can 
be assured. The GOP takes the commodities and turns them over to the Afghans 
without CEP contractor participation. As with the CEP commodities, contractor 
market surveys are the primary monitoring activity. 

3) PLc480: PL-480 wheat is turned over to the GOP upon receipt in 
Qasim. The contractor verifies the delivery. Swapped GOP wheat (milled flour 
in Quetta) is currently turned over to the parties in Peshawar, with the CEP 
contractor participating. Monitoring consists of random travel with the 
convoys to the border, periodic warehouse (and records) checks at the border, 
and market surveys. 

One activity recently started on a continuing basis is visits inside 
Afghanistan to develop feedback on the utilization of all commodities. These 
visits necessarily involve training of monitoring personnel and carefully 
planned itineraries, including introductions to commanders. This program will 
grow and will be primarily beneficial in the area of impact assessment. A 



* Monitoring in the context of the CEP refers to inspections and checks to 
determine that materiel provided by the program is not being diverted from its 
intended use and to provide feedback on the impact of that use. 
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lZ tl Z ™ iVlty P T idlng lnSlght int ° the USG ° f --Cities provided by the 
CEP and DOD are meetings with the Afghan Log Js tics Committee, largely 

T? 0t tl, rep0rt ^ e at ***** —tings provides excellent feedback on the use 
of donated materiel. 

B - Mission Monitoring of th*> rev r etractor : 

Primary responsibility for monitoring the CEP contractor's 
performance and monitoring efforts falls on the Special Projects Officer 

2TZI , ^ ^ CEP * lhiS ° ff iCSr 1S alS ° «-I»»iWe ^r dealing with 
the Afghan logistics Committee in response to possible or reported instances 
of Aversion. Extremely heavy demands on this individual in the past have 
limited the level of attention he has been able to devote to monitoring 
efforts. The provision to the officer of two Assistant Project Officers (one 
already on-board) and the expected part-time services of a Civil Engineer will 
go a long way toward assuring improvement in the CEP contractor's monitoring 

f T S :,T tiCUlarly M l6SSened S6CUrity COnCemS ^t * re *ter monitoring 
inside Afghanistan. 

C. Mission Monitoring System : 

The Mission has designed a monitoring and data collection system 
into each 0i its projects, recognizing that there are unique aspects in each 
activity which need to be addressed. The sectoral projects (agriculture, 
health, education) have more experience at this time with monitoring systems 
inside Afghanistan than has the CEP. 

A personal services contractor position has been established to provide full 
time attention to monitoring and related issues. The initial focus will be on 
assessing the project monitoring systems. Particular attention will be paid 
to the effectiveness of the systems in obtaining end-use and impact 
information, and to finding commonalities among the systems which can be 
exploited for overall program benefit. The Mission plans to move as quickly 
as possible to integrate the individual project monitoring systems to obtain 
cross-check project data where possible. The monitoring PSC also will work 
toward a- Mission program information system which will provide impact data on 
a geographic basis. 

D. Evaluation : 

This amendment follows the just completed evaluation undertaken by 
Development Associates. A second outside evaluation will be scheduled in the 
next 19 to 24 months, if the Mission determines that another project extension 
should be considered. It is possible that changing circumstances in the next 
year or two will require one or more replacement projects. In such case, new 
project design teams will carefully examine the experience of this project in 
the areas relevant to the new project ideas. 
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X. DEVIATIONS l-Ttt)M STANDARD REGULATIONS 

A. Notwithstanding Clause : 

Section 904 of the International Security and Development 
Assistance Act of 1985 contained the following clause: "The President may 
make available funds authorized to be appropriated to carry out Chapter 4 of 
Fart U of the /FAA of 1986/ (relating to the Economic Support Fund) for the 
provision of food, medicine, or other humanitarian assistance to the Afghan 
people, notwithstanding any other provision of law." Section 541 of the 
Appropriation Act extends the same language to the appropriation of funds. 

An Action Memorandum dated August 13, 1985, which recommended that the 
authority to use the "notwithstanding clause" be given to the A.l.D. 
Representative along with all the authorities already delegated to A.l.D. 
Mission Directors in ANE, was approved by the AAA/SER on August 15, 1985 and 
by Acting AA/ANE on August 26, 1985. Delegation of authorities to the A.l.D. 
Representative identical to that given other posts was conveyed in State 
269634, August 31, 1985. Clarification of the application of the 
"notwithstanding" clause has been provided in letters from ANE/GC and 
especially State 184924, June 16, 1987. 

This authorization has been used sparingly in the design and implementation of 
the CEP as well as other projects. 

B- Waivers a nd Deviations Needed for this CKP AmPnrWnt- 

1. Audit : The determination signed by the A.l.D. Representative 
on September 2, 1986 will continue to apply. Any other contractors involved 
with the CEP will have to have a new determination concerning deviation from 
normal audit requirements if and as long as the the sensitivity of the 
conditions warrant. 

2 - Limited or Sole So urce Procurement : This amended AAM assumes 
that the long term contracts for logistics and commodity procurement 
activities, technical assistance for the series of studies and for management 
of the transportation component will be awarded on the basis of normal, open 
competition. If conditions should necessitate limited or sole source 
procurement for one or «ore of these contracts, a determination with 
appropriate justification will be prepared for approval by the A.l.D. 
Representative . 

3 - Vehicles from non-U. S. sources : At this time, it is not 
anticipated that any sizeable further procurement of vehicles or heavy 
construction equipment from Japan or other non-U. S. countries will be needed. 
If circumstances should require additional non-U. S. vehicles, a determination 
with appropriate justification will be prepared for approval by the A.l.D. 
Representative . 
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I. Reftufres, Displaced Persona and Indigent Population 

(a) Refugee Numbers and Relief Planning Base: 

Determination of the actual size of the refugee population is one of 
the most troublesome and perplexing aspects of a relief effort. The 
complexities in respect of the Afghan situation are manifold. The 
mobility of the resident and refugee is often unrestricted. Many 
nomadic tribes leave their villages for cooler locations during the 
hottest seasons; others leave periodically to pursue economic or 
other interests. There is speculation that refugee registration 
figures have been inflated, principally with regard to family size 
and through double or multiple registration. 

The problem of relating refugee registration numbers to actual 
relief requirements is further complicated by two important 
factors. The first, which compounds the potential for oversupply 
and diversion, is that food requirements are often calculated on the 
basis of an adult ration, whereas children comprise over half of the 
refugee population. The second, which has served to ameliorate the 
effects of possible oversupply is that the logistical and 
distribution problems will reduce the actual provision of relief 
supplies well below planning levels. 

Afghans in Pakistan constitute the largest refugee population in the 
world today. Government of Pakistan figures show a total of more 
than 3.0 million registered refugees with over 2 million in the 
Northwest Frontier Province, about 700,000 in Baluchistan and the 
balance in Punjab. These refugees are located in about 340 villages 
along the border and it is estimated that the former homes and 
villages of more than 80 percent of the refugees lie within 200 
kilometers of the border. 

No exact data is available on the number of refugees in Iran, but 
the figure most often quoted is about 2 million with the largest 
concentration in Meshhad. These are Dari -speaking Afghans *Ao have 
relatives in Iran and have integrated themselves in some cases into 
the Iranian community. So well have some of these refugees 
integrated themselves into the local community that some experts 
feel that less than half will eventually return to Afghanistan. 

Smaller numbers of refugees have fled to other countries such as 
India, Turkey and the United States. No data is available on the 
number of Afghans in India, but probably more than 10,000 reside 
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there. Turkey has received 5,000 Afghan refugees - mostly highly 
skilled carpet weavers who are Turkmen, Uzbeks, Khirgiz and 
Khazaks. Because of the demand for their skills in Turkey, roost of 
these refugees may not return. 

About 14,000 refugees have emigrated to the United States. These 
are overwhelmingly middle class educated Afghans. These refugees 
constitute a useful pool of experts and skilled workers sorely 
needed for the rebuilding of the Afghan society and economy. 

(b) Displaced and Destitute People : 

War has inflicted serious suffering on the population that has 
remained in Afghanistan. It has been estimated that up to 1 million 
Afghans have been killed. Some estimates indicate that more than 2 
million people have had to flee their homes and sought safety and 
refuge in environs of the larger population centers of Kabul, 
Jalalabad, Quandahar, Herat and Mazar-e-Sharif . 

The QJP has been steadily declining in recent years. According to 
one report, the per capita gross national product is about $200 per 
year. Other sources, however, indicate that the per capita income 
may be as low as $130 per year. These figures would imply that a 
significant part of the population, probably more than 2 million, 
are living at or below a subsistence level and will need 
humanitarian assistance to the same degree as the returning refugees. 

The current Afghan Refugee Feeding Program in Pakistan is costing 
about $100 per refugee per year. The OOP is providing about half of 
this cost from its resources and the international community is 
providing the rest. Using this figure of $100 as a rule of thumb, 
about $800 million a year will be needed for repatriation, relief 
and resettlement of 8 million refugees and displaced persons in 
Afghanistan. Because the cost of this emergency will be staggering 
and the international comnunity will have to bear a greater share of 
the costs than it has in the Pakistan program, it is wdikely that 
the international community will be able to mobilize the resources 
in a timely manner and at the magnitude required to meet the total 
humanitarian needs. 

Taking into consideration the above and that: (1) the refugee, 
figures are unreliable and possibly inflated; (2) some of the 
refugees and displaced persons will have resources to meet their own 
needs; (3) the agricultural production in Afghanistan and food 
supplied by USSR is sustaining most of the current population; and 



(4) the limited capacity of the country to effectively distribute 
food aid, the implications are that a more realistic planning base 
for relief assistance should be for the provision of humanitarian 
assistance to 4 million people — 3 million refugees and 
supplemental needs for 1 million displaced persons. The cost would 
be about $400 million a year for at least 2 years. 

Historically the U.S. Government has provided about half of the 
resources needed for large relief resettlement programs. Therefore, 
we may assume that the U.S. Government will be asked or expected to 
provide $200 million annually of which half will be food aid 
provided through the World Food Program and half in cash 
contribution. In respect of the cash contribution, $60 million per 
year might be channeled to the appropriate U.N. agencies (UMHTO, 
WFP, UNICEF, FA0 and WHO) and $40 million used each year for 
procurement of essential conmodities (hiring/purchase of trucks, 
pack animals, construction equipment, medical supplies, agriculture 
implements, etc.) and for meeting part of the costs incurred in 
establishing a logistical system for the distribution of relief 
assistance. 

II. Estimation of Food Requirements 

While man does not live on bread alone, the Afghan comes close to it. 
Wheat is the single most important ingredient in his diet. Usually in 
determining wheat requirements in a national food deficit situation, a 
single formula is used: total population times a standard ration minus 
the quantity of local available wheat minus the quantity of imported 
wheat = wheat shortfall. Since data is not readily available on the 
population and on local wheat production and commercial/grant wheat 
imports, other means will have to be used for establishing a planning 
figure. 

It has already been mentioned that because of low absorptive capacity and 
logistical limitations the best that the international comnity may be 
able to provide is sufficient food for 4 million people. Dr. Ray Hooker 
has used an adult ration of 186 Kg. per capita per year to determine the 
requirements of the current population in Afghanistan. An adult ration 
of 186 kg. of wheat per year (500 gr. per day) appears to be too high to 
use in determining the wheat requirements for the 3 million returning 
refugees. Since more than one half of the returning refugees will be 
children, a lower ration of 150 Kg. per year is more accurate. Assuming 
this is appropriate also for the displaced persons in Afghanistan, about 
600,000 tons of wheat from sources outside of Afghanistan will be needed 
to fill the first year food aid requirements for the 4 million people. 



Cn the assumption that cereal production increases by 10 percent, the 
figure should decline to about 400,000 tons in the second year of the 
relief operations. 

The quantity of wheat being provided by the USSR on coomercial or grant 
terms is unknown, but for the sake of this exercise, we assume the USSR 
has been providing and will continue to provide about 200,000 tons. If 
this assumption does not hold, the major Western food donors would need 
to provide any shortfall. 

In addition to wheat, three important items in the Afghan diet are 
cooking oil, tea and sugar. These three conaodities were being provided 
by WFP to the refugees in Pakistan, but currently only cooking oil is 
being distributed. The focus of the intervention in the Afghanistan 
relief operation will be primarily wheat. The distribution of 600,000 
tons of wheat will be more than a challenging problem for the Afghans and 
the international community, to say nothing of other commodities (ghee, 
sugar and tea) in the distribution pipeline. Since the bulk of these 
three commodities are usually imported into Afghanistan, the free market 
mechanisms should be able to deal with distribution. 

Should it be decided to provide edible oil, tea, sugar or pulses under 
either the relief program or through intervention in the commercial 
sector, some estimated quantities that may be required are as follows: 



Commodity 


Daily per 
Capita 
Ration 

30 Grams 


Number of 
Beneficiaries 

4 Million 


Total Quantity 
per Year 
(M/T) 


Estimated 1/ 
Commodity 

t 


Edible Oil 


43,800 


43.8 million 


Sugar 


20 " 




29,200 


20.4 " 


Tea 


3 " 




4,380 


8.8 " 



Pulses 



40 



58,400 



17.5 



Food donors should be discouraged from providing milkpowder (ESM) . It is a 
difficult commodity to store and distribute, and it is often ends up being 
sold on the local market. More important, DSM is often diluted with 
contaminated and/or unboiled water, creating serious illness. Some children 
have lactose intolerance and the DSM could result in diarrhea for these 
children even if the water was safe. 



1/ Excludes ocean freight, handling and internal transport and storage costs. 



III. Estimation of Storage and Transport Requirements 

It is assumed that upon the return of the refugees to Afghanistan, the 
transportation infrastructure used in the current Refugee Feeding Program 
in Pakistan (RFPP) will be used and extended at", least to the border 
areas. The RFPP program is described in detail in a report prepared for 
the World Food Program (WFP) by UNICONSULT dated June 1986. 

The UNIOONSULT report Bakes several important points: 

1. The inland transport of relief food between the ports of Karachi and 
Oasis and the provinces of the NWFP, Baluchistan and Punjab should 
not cause any difficulties - even for increased volumes of over 
600,000 tons per annum - for the next 3 to 4 years. 

2. An overflow of relief goods which cannot be transported by rail for 
valid reasons, should be carried by private trucks or NLC 1/ trucks 
at prevailing market rates. 

3. There appears to be no necessity to provide donated trucks to the 
OOP/NLC for their link of the transport system, as there is 
sufficient transport capacity available in the private sector and 
within NLC for the next 3 to 4 years for any overflow cargoes the 
railways cannot carry. 

4. There is no need for the donor community to provide to Pakistan any 
additional equipment for cargo handling, road/rail transport and 
distribution within the foreseeable future. 

The UNIOONSULT report implies that there are no serious transport 
constraints or logistical bottlenecks in moving up to 600,000 tons of 
relief commodities from the ports to the Quetta and Peshawar areas. 
However, the Afghans, the OOP and the international community now need 
to concentrate on the problems of moving the relief commodities from 
these two in- transit sites to central warehouses in Afghanistan, other 
provincial depots, and on to district or end-use locations. 

It is difficult at this early stage to speculate on how the relief 
operations will develop. However, it is likely that two central food 
depots will, at first, need to be established at Qnndahar and Jalalabad, 
later extended to Kabul, then followed by central warehouses in Herat and 
Mazar-e-Sharif . If the Western donors provide 600,000 tons of wheat per 
year, roughly 150,000 tons would move from Quetta to Qandahar and 450,000 
tons from Peshawar to the Jalalabad/Kabul area. 



1/ Note: The trucks used by Pakistan's National Logistics Cell for these 
transports belong to NLC's own purchased truck fleet. The donated trucks are 
used by NLC exclusively for distribution of relief food within the provinces. 
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Since relief distributions will probably be made on a quarterly basis, 
and maximum storage requirements are probably 80 percent of the quarterly 
total, storage for about 30,000 tons will be needed in Qandahar and 
90,000 tons in the Jalalabad/Kabul areas. About 400 trucks carrying 10 
tons each will be needed to move the wheat to the central warehouses in 
Afghanistan. 

Plans for moving the relief supplies from the central warehouse to 
distribution points at district and village levels have not been 
formulated. Also, no data are available regarding the locations and 
populations of the areas of resettlement. Various types of transport 
will have to be used at this stage, including trucks, packs animals and 
porters. A "guesstimate" is that about 400 trucks with 2-5 ton capacity 
will be needed to bring the relief goods to the distribution points. In 
addition, smaller warehouses will have to be established at these 
distribution sites. 

There is no way at this time to determine the number of final 
distribution points, but for planning purposes one nay assume that each 
of the five central warehouses will serve to supply 30 distribution sites 
each or a total 150 final distribution centers. The relief program will 
probably employ anywhere from 1000 to 5000 people, including 
administrators, clerks, warehouse personnel, truck drivers, laborers, etc. 

IV. Estimation of Food Relief Costs 

There are too many unknowns at this time to prepare a definitive budget. 
The following is a preliminary budget illustrating costs associated with 
the transport and distribution of 600,000 tons of wheat. 



Wheat 8 S125 per MT 75,000,000 

Ocean Transport $75/MT 45,000,000 

Internal Transport k Storage 

in Pakistan $45/MT 27,000,000 

Internal Transport Storage 
& Handling in Afghanistan 9 S50/MT 30,000,000 

Distribution Costs $10/MT 6,000,000 

Misc. Costs 7.000.000 

TOTAL: $190,000,000 



V. Non-food Aid Requirements 

In addition to food during the relief phase, attention must be given to 
basic housing and medical needs. Also roads will have to be reopened, 
agricultural land brought into production, water supplies restored, 
schools re-opened and basic infrastructure re-established. 

Preliminary indications are that when the refugees begin to return home, 
the GOP plans to provide them with a 3-month wheat ration, blankets, 
cooking utensils and tents for one-third of the refugees. The Western 
donors will probably be asked to provide the funding for the blankets. 
If one blanket is shared by 2 persons, 1.5 million will have to be 
procured. If each blanket costs $4 each, then $6 million will have to be 
pledged by the donors. Also many of the displaced persons returning to 
their homes will need similar assistance. Therefore, an additional 
500,000 blankets, will be needed. 

Housing : 

Housing types in Afghanistan vary with terrain and available building 
material. The most common type consists of two or three-room in a 
rectangular shape and made of mud or sun-dried bricks covered with mud 
and straw plaster. Flat roofs of rammed earth interlaced with twigs are 
supported on mat-covered beams. 

There is no doubt that war and abandor.nent has destroyed and damaged many 
of the village houses. In repairing these houses, the largest expense to 
be incurred by the refugee will be the purchase of roofing poles. VITA 
has suggested that alternatives to the wood, wattle, adobe roof 
construction be explored, because roofing poles may be in short supply 
due to deforestation. The use of prefabricated concrete, steel roof 
struts or plastic sheeting should be tested. 

Health 

Very little information is available on the health and nutrition status 
of the Afghan refugees. Health care for the refugees in Pakistan has 
been developed by the OOP with the assistance of UNHOR and more than a 
dozen voluntary agencies. In the refugee camps, tuberculosis (TO) is 
considered the single most serious health problem. One Volag 
representative reported that up to 50 percent of the women visiting his 
mobile health unit have TB. Parasitic infestation, respiratory and 
gastro-intestinal problems, diarrhea/dysentery, eye infections, and 
malaria are among the most common illnesses. Some experts believe that 
Afghanistan now has the world's highest infant morbidity and mortality 
rates. The health situation in Afghanistan is precarious. 



In most of the large refugee relief and resettlement programs such as in 
Thailand, Somalia, Ethiopia and Sudan, voluntary agencies have played a 
major role in providing basic health services. Similarly a large number 
of PVOs are already providing such services to refugees in camps in 
Pakistan and to areas within Afghanistan. These experienced PVOs have 
the capability to extend and expand their services into Afghanistan if 
and when peace returns. In addition to these on-site PVOs, other PVOs 
such as CARE have in the past implemented health sector projects in 
Afghanistan. 

Dr. William D. Oldham, Management Sciences for Health <MSH), reports that 
more study on the health needs of Afghanistan needs to be done. As a 
pure guess, he estimates that during the "relief phase," resource 
requirements may be in the range of $50 million the first year and much 
more in the second, perhaps $80 to 100 million. 

Agriculture : 

During the relief phase, the focus of grant assistance should be on 
assisting the returnee to produce sufficient food to sustain himself and 
his family. During the reconstruction phase, the goal should be to 
regain pre-war agriculture production levels. 

To regain self-sufficiency, the farmer will require seeds and simple farm 
implements, such as iron plows, hoes, shovels, and pickaxes. For 
planning purposes, it is assuned that 80 percent of the repatriating 
families would be returning to farming. Of these 40 percent might carry 
back tools or cannot be reached in an initial distribution. It might be 
that about 275,000 families will need grant assistance in the form of 
farm implements and seed at a cost of $25 per family or a total of around 
$7 million. An additional $1 million may be needed for threshers and 
milling equipment at the village level. 

During the reconstruction phase, VTTA estimates that about 3000 tractors, 
-75,000 pair of oxen, or some combination of these aay be needed. A 
suitable credit mechanism will have to be found to encourage the purchase 
of oxen and tractors. The cost for this component would be about $75 
million. Given the likely lack of a credit system, the need to use the 
logistics system primarily for food, and the difficulty in procuring the 
oxen and tractors, a first year cost of this component may be in the 
order of $25 million. ,, 

The nunber of lowhead lift pumps needed to bring the land back into 
production to pre-war levels is not known. The best "guesstimate" at 
this time is that $5 million worth of pumps will be required. VITA, CARE 
and WASH (an S&T/Health contractor) have expertise in this area and could 
provide valuable assistance in designing an appropriate program. 



Road Construction 

No information has yet been made public in respect of the damage 
inflicted by war on the road system. Both the major roads as well as 
secondary roads will be in need of major repair. For planning purposes, 
a figure of $60 million is included in the illustrative budget. 

IV. First Year Illustrative Budget for Relief and Reconstruction 



Food aid 


S 190.0 Million 


Housing needs 


25.0 


Basic Health Services 


50.0 


Farm Implements and Seed 


8.0 


Tractors and Oxen 


25.0 


Lift Pumps & Water Schemes 


10.0 


Blankets, Clothing k Cooking Utensils 


7.0 


Transportation (non-food) 


20.0 


Road Rehabilitation 


60.0 


Administrative & Other Costs 


65.0 


TOTAL COSTS: 


$ 460.0 Million 



ROAJ WORKS UK IT 
A Plan for Deployment of Heavy Construction Machinery Inside Afghanistan 



Ten units of heavy construction equipment have been received under the 
Commodity Export Program (CEP). The equipment consists of four light 
bulldozers, three heavy dozers and three motorized road graders. It was 
procured for issuance to the Alliance, to be used in their areas of 
control for rehabilitation of roads and other appropriate infrastructure 
projects. 

With the planned Soviet withdraw of its military forces from 
Afghanistan, and the anticipated repatriation of Afghan refugees, the 
Office of the A.I.D. Representative has initiated a review to determine 
the best possible utilization of these valuable assets in a "post 
hostility" setting. 

II. A MOBILE CONSTRUCTION TEAM FOR RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 

The equipment which has been delivered, if supplemented with other 
equipment needed for transport and technical support, could be used 
effectively to begin addressing the vast destruction that has occurred 
in rural Afghanistan. If agriculture is to thrive once again, feeder 
roads into the innumerable fertile, irrigated mountain valleys will be 
needed, as well as reconstruction of other facilities. A 
self-contained, mobile heavy equipment unit could promptly respond to 
priority needs throughout much of the land. 

Such a unit is proposed herein. The primary function of the Unit would 
be to provide the Alliance with a capability for reconstruction of roads 
and rural infrastructure. Its primary responsibility would include road 
rehabilitation and maintenance, as well as construction of new feeder 
roads leading from major roads into agricultural areas. 

The Unit would also be available for: 

Reconstruction and extension of primary and secondary irrigation 
canals . 

Clearing of war damaged buildings and ruble in villages and 
preparation of building construction sites. 

Construction of small earth dams and terraces. 

Construction of shallow wells and farm ponds. 



Attachment I is a Table of Personnel and Equipment showing present and 
supplemental equipment, as well as operators and technical/supervisory 
personnel required by the Unit under two different plans. The optimal 
plan provides for three sub-units, or crews, to operate at separate (but 
nearby) locations on different projects. The second plan, which is less 
expensive, provides only two of these crews with a reduced amount of 
specialized equipment'; Personnel requirements for both plans are based 
on having the equipment operate for two eight- to ten-hour shifts each 
day. 

Attachment II is a cost estimate for the supplemental equipment required 
under both the two-crew and three-crew options. This estimate is 
illustrative, based on limited information available on short notice in 

Pakistan. 

III. DEPLOYMENT ISSUES 

Experience in pre-war Afghanistan showed the futility of using 
heavy machinery for rural development work. Dozers and graders 
sent to remote areas quickly went out of service due to mechanical 
breakdown, lack of fuel or unreliable operators. 

In the near term, there is little likelihood of establishing an 
authoritativfc central government. Unsettled conditions will exist 
for a considerable time period, during which local, undisciplined 
leaders could compete for this highly visible equipment. Once 
assigned to work in an area, the Unit likely would not be able to 
depart for other priority assignments. 

In response to the above issues, the following points obtain: 

The construction team recommended herein is to be equipped and 
structured in a way that will minimize the occurrence of 
out-of-service problems in remote areas. Spare parts, operators, 
mechanics and fuel should be always within easy reach of any unit 
of equipment, assuming competent management and adequate operating 
budgets. 

The possibility of local leaders commandeering or otherwise 
misusing the equipment is real and a concern. Although such an 
adverse turn of events is possible, it is far from certain that 
such a situation will develop. Too many of the Alliance leaders 
will be unwilling to squander a hard-fought victory, and these 
cooler heads may well prevail. 



It is considered likely that the services of the Unit will be urgently 
needed to support refugee resettlement. Several million refugees will 
return to innumerable remote villages where crops have not been 
harvested for several years. Pood shipments, to be economically 
feasible, will require large transport vehicles which are not able to 
traverse present roads. The Unit can provide invaluable assistance by 
renabilitating these roads, straightening, widening and smoothing 
sections where passage is now impossible. Machinery, rather than manual 
labor will be required to complete the work quickly in mountainous 
terrain. 

Food deliveries n the scale expected above have never before been 
required in Afghanistan, and the roads to many sections of the country 
have never had the required capacity. The only comparable event in 
Afghan history was the famine relief of 1971-72, when military vehicles 
and airdrops were required to supply five provinces. That emergency was 
short-lived, whereas food deliveries for resettlement could extend over 
a year or more. 

IV. RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. To enable effective deployment, the equipment which has been 
delivered should be supplemented with other equipment as shown in 
the attached Table of Personnel and Equipment . Initially, the 
two-crew option should be adopted. 

2. The Unit should be created as an instrument of the Alliance or 
provisional government. It should be asked to appoint a steering 
committee and to nominate candidates for the personnel positions 
shown on the Table of Personnel an J Equipment . 

3. The Unit should be equipped and trained to undertake the functions 
and responsibilities cited in Section II above. 

4. Because extensive work of the types outlined above will be required 
in the reconstruction of Afghanistan, this initial organization of 
the Unit should be considered a pilot undertaking. If successful, 
the organization should be used as a model for additional teams to 
be mobilized as soon as security conditions permit. 

5. Initially, operations of the Unit should be limited to relatively 
secure areas near the Pakistan-Afghanistan border. However, the 
Team, as a self-contained, mobile organization, should be prepared 
to move quickly to any location in Afghanistan under the direction 
of properly constituted, appropriate authority. 



6. Specific projects to be undertaken by the Unit should be selected 
by an appropriately constituted committee. 

7. The Unit should be provided with technical assistance as soon as 
possible. Arrangements should be made for up to two-person years 
for a senior consultant with field construction and maintenance 
experience and six months of short-term consultancies for persona 
with other skills. The senior consultant should be assigned 
immediately for an initial period of 90 days, to accomplish the 
following tasks: 

a. In cooperation with the Alliance (or provisional government) 
and GOP representatives, review the supplemental equipment 
list, determine spare parts requirements and prepare 
specifications for all needed equipment and spares. Assist in 
tendering and placement of orders for all equipment. 

b. Prepare an organizational plan, position descriptions and 
personnel compensation plan. 

c. Prepare the first annual operating budget of the Unit. 

d. In cooperation with the- Alliance (or provisional government) 
and the GOP, identify potential operators and mechanics. 
Assess their skills and training needs, and design appropriate 
training programs. 

e. With the assistance of the GOP, implement training of 
operators of the dozers and graders, which are already 
available. 

f . Prepare a master schedule of preventative maintenance for all 
equipment items and indoctrinate maintenance personnel in its 
application. 

g. Prepare recommendations for non-routine maintenance and 
repairs (nth echelon). 

h. After the supplemental equipment and spare parts arrive in 
Peshawar, assist in organizing the Unit and provide further 
training for equipment operators and maintenance personnel. 

i. Becommend further technical assistance that the Unit may 
require, based on progress made during the initial of 
consultancy. 



Driver 
Oiler/mechanic 



ATTACHMENT 1 - Road Work Unit 
Table of Personnel and Equipment 



Personnel 


Qty 


Equipment 


Qty 


Utilization 


General 


1 


Sta Wagon, 


1 


Supervision 


Superintendent 




hvy dty, 4 dr, 
4 vd, diesel 






Asst General 


1 








Superintendent 




Truck, pickup, 
3/4 ton, 4 dr, 
4 vd, diesel 


3 (2) 


Supervision, 
supplies, utility 


Civil Engineer 


3 (2) 








Unit Foreman 


6 (4) 








Operator 


6 


Dozer, D-8 


3 


Road const/rehab 
in rock 4 heavy 
soils 



Oiler/mechanic 


3 










Driver/mechanic 


2 




Tractor/flatbed 
unit for D-8s 


1 


Hauling D-8s 
to sites 


Operator 
Oiler/mechanic 


8 

4 




Dozer, D-4 


4 


Canals, small 
dams, terracing, 
light road work 


Driver/mechanic 


2 




Tractor/flatbed 
unit for D-4s 


1 


Hauling D-4s 
to site 


Operator 
Oiler/mechanic 


6 
3 




Grader, notorized 


3 


Road const/rehab 


Operator 
Oiler/mechanic 


6 
3 


(4) 
(2) 


Front loader, 
wheeled, 2 cu yd 
bucket cap 


3 (2) 


Loading rock 
materials onto 
dump trucks 


Driver 
Oiler/mechanic 


12 (8) 
6 (4) 


Truck, dump, 
6 cu yd cap 


6 (4) 


Hauling rock 
mat' Is to soft 
roadway sections 


Operator 
Oiler/mechanic 


2 (0) 

1 (o) 


Roller, vibratory, 
self propelled, 
8-10 ton cap 


1 (o) 


Compaction of 
granular roadbeds 



Roller, sheeps- 
foot, hitch to 
dozer 

Tanker, water, 
1,500 gal cap, 
truck mounted 



1 (0) 



Compaction -t>f 
cohesive soils 
on roads, dams 

Service water 
trailers 



ATTACHMENT 1 (continued) 
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Qty 



Equipment 
Trailer, water, 
500 gal cap, 
hitch to dumptrk 



Qty 
3 (2) 



Utilization 
Store and 
distribute water 
for soil 
compaction 



Driver 
Oiler/mechanic 



4 (2) 
2 (1) 



Tanker, fuel, 
1,000 gal cap, 
truck mounted 



2 (1) 



Service equip, 
vehicles, and 
fuel trailers 



Trailer, fuel, 
500 gal cap, 
hitch to dump trk 



3 (2) 



Store fuel at 
each site 



Master mechanic 


1 




Vehicle, special 1 
purpose, equip 


Oiling, 
lubricating and 


Helper 


2 




service and 
and maintenance 


light mainten- 
ance, all equip. 


Operator 


6 


(4) 


Compressor, aid 3 (2) 
trailer mounted. 


Bock excavation 
for roads. 


Oiler/mechanic 


3 


(2) 


cfm, psi 

rating, equipped 
with jack hammer, 
rock drill and 
compactor 


irrigation and 
shallow well 
projects 


Day laborers hired 






Hand tools for road 


Roads (finish 


locally as needed. 






maintenance, incl. 


grading, rock 


Not a permanent 






shovels, rakes 


surfacing, rock 


part of Unit. 






sheelbarrows, picks, 
sledges, etc. 


walls, etc.), 
small irrigation 


Storekeeper 


1 




Quantity sufficient 
for 150 man labor 


canals, shallow 
wells, etc. 


Asst. Storekeeper 


1 




crew. 




Driver 


4 


(2) 


Crane truck 2 (l) 
10 ton cap w/open 


Hauling camping 
equipment, day 


Oiler/helper 


2 


(1) 


box, general purpose 


laborers, tools, 
etc. 


Camp Supervisor 


1 




Camping equipment, 
incl tents, sleeping 


Complete support 
for sustaining 








for persons 


areas for 


Guard 


6 






extended periods 



BOTE: Table is based on team consisting of three crews, each working two 

shifts. Personnel and equipment numbers enclosed in parentheses are for 
two crews working two shifts. 
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ATTACHMENT II - Road Works Unit 
Cost Estimates for Supplementary Equipment 





Unit 


Unit 
Price 


Two 


Crew 


Three 


Crews 


Item 


Qty 


Amount 


Qty 


Amount 


1. Sta wagon, hvy dty 
4 dr, 4 vd, diesel 


ea 


16,000 


1 


16,000 


i 


16,000 


2. Truck, pickup, 
3/4 ton 4 dr, 
4 wd, diesel 


ea 


13,000 


2 


26,000 


3 


39.000 



3- Dozer, crawler, D-8 ea 3 3 

4. Tractor & flatbed ea 90,000 1 90,000 1 
for D-8 dozers 

5. Dozer, crawler, D-4 ea 4 4 

6. Tractor & flatbed ea 70,000 1 70,000 1 
unit for D-4 dozers 

7- Grader, motorized ea 

8. Front loader, ea 
wheeled, 2 cu yd 
bucket cap 

9. Truck, dump, ea 
6 cu yd cap 

10. Roller, vibratory, ea 
self propelled, 
10 ton 

11. Roller, sheepsfoot, ea 
drawbar for dozer 

12. Tanker, water, ea 
1.500 gal cap, 
trk ntd 

13. Trailer, water, ea 
500 gal cap 

14. Tanker, fuel, ea 
1,000 gal cap, 
trk mtd 

15. Trailer, fuel, ea 
500 gal cap 





3 




3 




72,000 


2 


144,000 


3 


216,000 


60,000 


4 


240,000 


6 


360,000 


60,000 








1 


60,000 


10,000 








1 


10,000 


42,000 


1 


42,000 


1 


42,000 


7,000 


2 


14,000 


3 


21,000 


35,000 


1 


35,000 


2 


70,000 



Item U nit 

16. Vehicle, spcl purp ea 
for equip service 

and repair 

17. Compressor, aid, ea 

trl mtd, cfsn & 

pai, eqpd w/ 

jack hammer, rock 
drill & compactor 

18. Hand tools for set 
road maint, incl 
shovels, rakes, 
whlbrws, picks, 
sledges, etc. for 

150 man crew 

19. Crane truck, ea 
10 ton cap w/open 
hoi, general 
purpose 

20. Camping equip, set 
incl tents, sleeping 

4 cooking needs for 
110 men 
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Unit 


Two Crew 


Three Crews 


? rice 


Qty Amount 


Qty Amount 


59,000 


1 39,000 


1 39,000 



1 20,000 



CIF Karachi: 

20. Spare parts ® 25%: 
Subtotal: 

21. Inflation @ 10$: 
Subtotal: 

22. Port and inland 
transportation charges © 3$ 

GBAHD TOTALS: 



$940,000 
235,000 

$1,175,000 
117.500 

$1,292,500 



$1,331,275 



$1,349,000 
337,250 

$1,686,250 
168.625 

$1,854,875 

55.646 
$1,910,521 



Prices and amounts for items 3, 5 and 7 not indicated. 
This ia basic equipment which has already been purchased. 



Costs are illustrative only, based on limited information 
available on short notice in Pakistan. 



MONITORING ACTIVITIES 

GENERAL 

The monitoring of CEP commodities, DOD humanitarian assistance commodities and 
PL-4S0 Title II wheat, for war-affected Afghans, is considered to be the 
responsibility of every CEP contractor employee while in the field. 
Monitoring as such consists of spot checks in market areas and the observation 
of USAID donated vehicles moving throughout Peshawar and Quetta areas. Verbal 
and written reports are received regarding sightings of DOD supplies, PL-480 
wheat/flour movements and transport equipment including mules. These spot 
reports plus regular monthly reports from both Peshawar and Quetta are 
retained at the CEP contractor's Islamabad office, with copies to 0/ AID/REP 
for action as deemed necessary. 

Monitoring is considered to be the visual extension of the contractor's 
extensive audit trail. This computer audit trail includes all Purchase Orders 
for CEP conmodities, by date of procurement, date of receipt and date of issue 
to specific parties. The data base file for PL-480 wheat allows specific 
reports for total wheat received within the "wheat for war-affected Afghans" 
program. Such reports can be generated by arriving vessel, site location 
(Peshawar /Quetta), and monthly quantities issued to the seven parties, with 
first destinations from Peshawar area shown. The recent addition of a 
Islamabad project warehouse allows for improved accounting for DOD 
humanitarian assistance. The data base file now includes cumulative totals 
for all DOD commodities received from flight 1 through 50. Receipt of DOD 
conmodities through the new warehouse allows for joint AID/OOP verification of 
arriving commodities and assures improved transhipment of PVO cargoes. 

CEP/ISLAMABAD 

A computer program has been developed at the CEP contractor's Islamabad office 
to store monitoring data periodically submitted by assigned and incidental 
monitors at both Peshawar and Quetta. The data base contains date of periodic 
report, the name of monitor(s), dates of actual visit/observation, sites of 
observation, types of CEP commodity observed and remarks regarding commo di ty 
observation. 

The monitoring data program has been designed to provide reports similar to 
those submitted on a particular date or to extract specific data from the 
total data base, i.e., all reports of visits/sightings by a specific monitor, 
report of all visits to a given market or area by date sequence, and report of 
all specific commcdity sightings by location and date sequence, with special 
circvmstances/remarks of observations. 



CEP/PESHAWAR 

At Peshawar specific day-to-day monitoring is carried out by the Senior 
Commodity Specialist, six Commodity Monitoring and Surveillance Team members 
and one photographer. Inspection and surveillance is carried out in three 
specific areas on a continuous basis, i.e., visiting markets in the Peshawar 
area, observing issue of wheat to the seven parties from the GOP 
agricultural warehouse and accompanying wheat and the party convoys carrying 
CEP commodities to the border areas. 

Visits to the Peshawar market areas are scheduled throughout the normal work 
week, with 58 separate visits per week. Monitors look for any CEP, DOD or 
PL-480 items in the markets. A sighting will be followed by attempts to 
ascertain the quantity available, the source of shop-keepers supply and the 

market sales price. 

Issues of wheat from the GOP warehouse is observed during distribution to the 
seven parties. Spot checks of individual bags are made to assure correct 
weight and to ascertain the individual bag count loaded into party vehicles. 

Monitors accompany party vehicle convoys to party warehouses and/or assembly 
areas near the Afghanistan border. En route, monitors observe vehicular 
traffic and visit market areas. The discharge and count of commodities into 
party warehouses is also observed. In many instances reports are received 
that show subsequent dispatch of wheat to individual commanders in Afghanistan 
and to specific provinces. 

Two locally licensed small vehicles are dedicated for use by the monitoring 
team for trips to the border and for market visitation. 

Efforts are underway to expand monitoring into Afghanistan. In this regard, 
the first official monitoring trip was made to Paktia Province from 4/19/88 to 
4/24/88. A monitor reported seeing food packages, tea, sugar, blankets, ghee, 
pickup trucks, PL-480 wheat, etc. The monitor was accompanied by the CEP 
contractor's official photographer and numerous pictures were taken. A trip 
report of this initial monitoring trip to Afghanistan was submitted on May 2, 
1988. 



CEP/QL"ETTA 

At Quetta specific day-to-day monitoring is carried out by the Commodity 
Specialist and two Conmodity Monitoring and Surveillance Team members. At 
Quetta monitoring is limited to two specific areas: (1) visiting market areas 
in Quetta, and {2> observing the issue of flour to the seven parties. 
Security restrictions imposed by the GOP have prevented monitors from 
accompanying the convoys to the border areas. 

Visits to market areas are scheduled throughout the normal work week, at the 
rate of 28 visits per week. For the most part, only limited numbers of 
jackets, sleeping bags and boots have been found in the markets. Sightings 
have been limited to three to four market areas with reports that all items 
were purchased by shopkeepers from individual Afghan Mujahideen. Repeated 
sightings of the same items at the same markets have been reported. This 
seems to indicate a limited quantity and demand in the local market for DOD 



Issues of flour are observed from the local mill under contract to the OOP. 
To date, all PL-480 wheat arriving in Quetta has been milled and issued as 
flour. Reports state that transport of flour into Afghanistan is less 
restricted than that of wheat from Peshawar. This allows the transport and 
use of flour within its shorter shelf life. Monitors spot check a number of 
bags from each truckload to assure the correct weight of individual bags. The 
quantity of bags loaded into individual trucks is also recorded. 

GOP policy prevents routine accompaniment of convoys from Quetta to the 
Afghanistan border area. Actual visits to the border area have been limited 
to approximately three, and performed with the express permission of the GOP. 
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Indefinite Quantity Contract Delivery Order No. 27 of March 29, 1988 tasked 
Development Associates, Inc. of Arlington, Virginia to send a four-person teaa 
to Islamabad, Pakistan to assess the on-going implementation of the Commodity 
Export Prograa (Afghanistan), Project No. 306-0205, in the context of its 
original design. Based on that assessment, the team was to prepare a revision 
of the Activity Approval Memorandum (AAM) to respond to improvements or 
changes Identified and to provide for future project operations In appropriate 
directions and magnitudes of AID support. 

The detailed statement of work for the assessment study Is appended as Annex 
A. The composition of the assessment team is listed In Annex B. 

The team carried out its work in Islamabad and Peshawar, reading appropriate 
documentation and interviewing personnel of the Office of the AID 
Representative, a Government of Pakistan liaison officer, personnel from the 
projects which utilize the services of the procurement contractor hired to 
implement the Commodity Export Program (CEP), the personnel of the CEP 
contractor, representatives of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees (UNHCR) and the World Food Program (WPP) , Pakistani railroad 
officials, and others interested in or carrying out humanitarian assistsnce 
activities in Afghanistan. 

Preliminary findings were presented orally to the AID Representative on April 
19, 1988. The draft final report, reflecting the AID Representative's 
comments and AID/REP staff's review of preliminary drafts, was submitted May 
5, 1988. 



I. THE SETTING 

An assessaent of the Coaaodity Export Program (CEP) cannot be aade or 
understood without soae discussion of the setting In which it was designed and 
is being implemented. There are nine aspects or eleaents critical to an 
assessaent of and appreciation for whst has been accomplished by the CEP to 
date: (1) the wsr; (2) political; (3) legislative; (4) organizational 
(bureaucracy); (5) overall prograa of AID'S Cross-Border Humanitarian 
Assistance (CBHA); (6) relationships; (7) staffing and workloads; (8) 
uncertainty; and (9) D.S. policy. 

1. The War ; A war has been going on in Afghanistan since 1979. This 
Is a reality that iapacts on every aspect of the CBHA prograa, including the 
CEP. It had a aa.lor bearing on the CEP design and how it la being 
iapleaented. No documents available to the Evaluation Teas ever defined 
"humanitarian assistance" but those responsible for the prograa have defined 
the tera in the broadest sense, and the Office of the AID Representative for 
Afghan Affairs (AID/REP) is unaware of any criticism by, aaong others, the 
Regional Legal Advisor, General Accounting Office, a recent Mission Management 
Assessaent Teas and the Regional Inspector General, all of whom have reviewed 
the operations of CBHA. In this type of non-conventional war, the line 
between civilian and warrior la blurred. Most males are both civilians and 
warriors, depending on the time and place. A wounded person needs medical 
help; a hungry person wants food; a cold peraon needs clothing and shoes. The 
war is no respecter of person. In this conflict, the entire population 
(male /female, young/old) which supports the resistance consider themselves 
Involved in a Jihad (holy war) and thus Mujahideeo (holy warriors). 
Therefore, no distinction between civilian and military la considered 
practical. The only distinction of importance for this prograa has been 
between lethal and non-lethal support. 

2. Political ; In the summer of 1984, the U.S. Government, st the 
instigation of the U.S. Congress, made a policy decision to provide 
humanitarian assistance to the Afghan people inside Afghanistan who were 
resisting the Soviet armed forces and /or having their welfare adversely 
affected by the war. The Administration used the emergency assistance 
authority of the Poreign Assistance Act (Section 451) to reprogram S8 million 
for use in FY 1985 and PT 1986. Prior to this time, the D.S. Government 
provided no humanitarian assistance to these people, although help to the 
refugees in Pakistan (now estimated at about three million) has been given for 
years. The CBHA, the CEP, and this assessment concern only people within 
Afghanistan, even though implementation begins In Pakistan. Political 
decisions started the CBHA and they have a far more direct bearing on both the 
design and Implementation of CEP than on any conventional AID project. 

3. Legislative ; As noted above, Congress urged the Administration to 
use emergency assistance reprogramming authorities to initiate humanitarian 
aid co Afghanistan. For PY 1986, Congress earmarked $15 million specifically 
for Afghanistan, and enacted the "notwithstanding" clause which plays s major 
role In Its implementation: (Section 904: "The President aay make available 
funds... for the provision of food, medicine, or other hunanltarian assistance 



to the Afghan people, notwithstanding any other provision of lav.") Congress 
gave approval to use PL-480 commodities for the CBHA. It passed the McCollum 
Amendment to the Depart Bent of Defense (DOD) appropriations bill to provide 
funds to fly: (a) DOD surplus commodities of a non-lethal nature and 
PVO-donated items to Pakistan for distribution to the Afghan people; and (b) 
Afghan wounded to Europe and the United States. 

4. Organ! tat 1 anal (bureaucracy) : The USAID/Afghanlstan aission was 
closed in 1979. After the 1984 political decision regarding Afghanistan was 
aade, the CBHA was initiated by a series of AID/tf grants to PVOs, both 
American and European. After a few months it waa decided to establish the 
Office of the AID Representative for Afghanistan Affairs (AID/REP) to be 
located in Islamabad. The August 13, 1985 Action Memorandum to the Assistant 
Adminiatrator for the Asia and Near Eaat Bureau described a uniaue process of 
approving activities for the CBHA and the delegations of authority needed to 
execute and implement activities ("projects"). These were approved on August 
26, 1985 and have guided the AID/REP Office. AID/REP has been operating in 
unchartered waters from the standpoint of not having time-tested, established 
operating rules, procedures, and documentation for both design and 
Implementation. The Evaluation Team kept this in mind during its work. 

5. Overall Program ; During the spring and summer of 1986, the AID/REP 
Office designed five new projects, in addition to implementing a number of 
on-going grants to PVOs which were either operating in Afghanistan or helping 
Afghans prepare for humanitarian operations in Afghanistan. At that time it 
had a staff of four professionals. Some $30.8 million of funds were obligated 
in PY 86 for projects and PVO granta ($18.9 million), the PL-480 grant of 
wheat ($8.9 million), and DOD McCollum Amendment transportation costs |3.0 
million). FT 1987 was the effective startup of implementation of four of the 
five activities — the PVO program was inherited in full operation. Obligations 
increased to $42.4 million, up 38 percent over FT 1986. The FT 1988 level is 
estimated at $67 million. 

6. Relationships ; The CBHA program to Afghanistan is unique in another 
way which has critical implications for implementation: there is no host or 
cooperating government to be involved in design and implementation. Instead, 
there are: 

(a) the seven Afghan political parties who are fighting the war (most of 
the three million refugees in Pakistan are associated with these parties); 

(b) the Islamic Unity of the Afghan Mujahideen (IUAM), or Alliance, an 
umbrella organisation of the aeven parties which has bad little staff or 
organization of its own; and 

(c) the Government of Pakistan (GOP), which has been providing a safe 
haven and assistance to the refugees since the beginning of the war. 

Since the GOP was running a riak of conflict with the Soviet Union by 
providing a safe haven, it was concerned about the additional risk that might 
be involved in a CBHA program run by the U.S. Government. It permitted the 



prograa, therefore, on the condition* that the GOP would maintain tight 
surveillance over it and there would be no publicity of the prograa in 
Pakistan. This restriction on openness has created ai sunder standings about 
the prograa and resulted in extraordinary oversight efforts. The GOP 
generally serves as representative for the interests of the Afghans in the CEP. 

As one recent AID/W review describes it: "The uniqueness of this program not 
only derives f rca its cross-border nature but also from its inherent 
tensions. The AID/REP and his staff must delicately balance operational 
relationships (AID/ANE, OSAID/Pakistan, and PVOs) with political relationships 
(GOP's "existing mechanism", the 7-party Alliance, Embessy/ Islamabad, other 
embassies, and the U.S. Congress) just as they must balance short term, 
war-related humanitarian objectives with long term, developmental concerns. 
Throughout all, they must weigh expediency against responsible resource 
management in faeing the sometimes equally compelling priorities of war 
casualties and accountability audits." 

7. Staffing and Workloads : The new AID/REP Office, which was set up to 
carry out the unusual and bold mandate from Congress, consisted only of the 
AID Representative and his secretary in September 1985. Subsequently two 
professionals arrived In January 1986 and a third in March; a small 
secretarial staff was added. This sasll group undertook to design five unique 
projects for an unusual program within a few months while it was going through 
the usual organizational startup pains. 

In addition to that workload, the small staff bad to contend with (a) 
beginning a PL-480 wheat program which had its first shipment of some 20,000 
tons by the end of 1986, and (b) the DOD-sponsored "McCollum flights" (47 USAP 
flights to date, plus six by charter for airlifting Tennessee mules) which 
involved DOD-donated non-lethal surplus and PVO-donated commodities and 
movement of Afghan wounded to Europe and the U.S. for medical treatment. The 
McCollum flights were particularly time consuming for the few members of the 
AID/REP staff because of the varied nature of their cargoes, extensive 
involvement and coordination with the GOP and the DOD, and arrivals always 
being at night with a short two to four-hour turnaround time. 

8. Uncertainty: War, by its very nature, is a time of constant change 
and uncertainty. Urgency and expediency often determine and Influence 
actions; crisis management is the norm rather than the exception. 

The signing by Pakistan and Afghani ttsn of peace accords concerning the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from Afghanistan came during this project 
evaluation. Anticipation of the possibility of peace has substantially 
altered the framework in which the CEP has been being implemented. Decisions 
made under previous assumptions can now look out of place. 

The evaluation of the CEP and the design of a follow-on project based on this 
evaluation contended with such unusual uncertainties as: pace and locations of 
reduction in fighting; evolution of the seven resistance parties into a more 
effective alliance and the continuing movement toward an interim government; 
time needed for the existing Afghan regime to be superseded by a new 



representative government; level and conditions of econoaic assistance the 
USSR may provide in the future; the rate with which the refugees return to 
their country; and the postwar conditions of the economy and environment of 
Afghanistan. These conditions have manifested themselves in the CEP project 
bv the need for flexible and evolving Implementation mechanisms and constant 
policy review. 

9. U.S. Policy t U.S. Government policy prohibits U.S. direct hires and 
U.S. nationals who are employees of U.S. -funded contractors or grantees from 
vesturing into Afghanistan. This has obvious implications for AID/REP' s 
ability to monitor the end use or Impact of resources delivered to Afghanistan. 

II. THE PROJECT 

A. Purpose 

The Activity Approval Memorandum (AAM) for the Commodity Export Program (CEP) 
listed the immediate project goal as: "to establish a CEP that substantially 
increases and expedites the provision of humanitarian commodities to the 
general population in Free Afghanistan. The CEP is designed to have a quick 
political and development impact." Other purposes mentioned Include 
"providing the means for Afghans to remain in Afghanistan and to encourage 
Afghanistan refugees in Pakistan to return to their homeland," "strengthen the 
institutional fabric of the Alliance" and "supplement and be supportive of 
discrete AID project activities in the education and health sectors." 

The Action Memorandum for the Assistant Administrator of the Asia and Near 
East Bureau (ANE) which requested authorization of the CEP stated the purpose 
of the CEP as simply "to develop an organized supply system for humanitarian 
goods to help support the Afghan people in free areas of Afghanistan." In the 
Summary Statement of the Memorandum, It Is stated that an institutional 
development effort with the Alliance Is not envisaged. Presumably this 
overrode a statement on the following page of the memorandum that "Developing 
institutions and Afghan management capability is one of the program's key 
objectives." 

The Activity Authorization of August 8, 1986 which approved the CEP project 
states that the activity will provide "for all aapects of the procurement and 
distribution of needed humanitarian commodities to the free Afghan people 
remaining in Afghanistan and- for technical assistance In connection therewith." 

The AID Representative told the Assessment Team that the purpose of the CEP 
was to show political support for the Alliance and to assist the Mujahideen 
take care of the people in their areas is fvee Afghanistan. There was no 
expectation of institution building or of obtaining a development Impact. 



B. Project Elements 

The project has two elements: 

the AliiLSTJlSr"? * nd de i lv ?^ of huoaaitsrian a.sistaoce commodities to 
the Alliance parties for onward shipment Into free Afghanistan; and 

(2) a contract with a private fir. for procurement and delivery services. 

The Action Memorandum requesting authorization of the CEP states that a wide 
range of basic humanitarian goods would be eligible, such as "food. 

2r2S l - e T 0dl i lM ; ■ edlc f 1 / u PP 11 ". transport items, clothing, .belter 
and animals. An extensive positive list was included in the AAM as Annex 5. 

The Action Memorandum cites the following responsibilities for the contractor 
American Manufacturers' Export Group (AMEG): ««««or, 

cc—M^mr* "J •"* n « e v for th * livery to the Allianee parties of the 
commodities financed under the project; 

b) procure commodities for the health, agriculture and education 
projects; and 

.„»nl! r 8iS !v th n f D Re P™ 8CQ t«tive in monitoring distribution of goods 
supplied fro, the U.S. on the Department of Defense (DOD) flight, financed by 
McCollum Amendment funds in the DOD budget. 

The AMEG contract and its amendments have added the following responsibilities: 

1) Monitor the delivery of PL-480 Title II commodities; 

2) Establish a capacity to perform surveillance and monitoring, as well 
*a accounting, of commodities to the degree feasible; and 

3) Establish a pack animal holding operation in Peshawar. 



III. PROJECT ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The status of project funding as of March 31, 1988 is as follows (in S 1,000): 

Obliga- Commit- Expendi- 
tiona aents tures 

CEP Coaaodities 21,523 15,600 U.177 

Program Operations 785 610 542 

AMEG Contract 4,932 3,000 2,620 

AMEG Logistic Support 891 700 623 

Totals 28,131* 19,910 14,962 

* Includes SI, 071 froa DOD Afghan Humanitarian funds (McCollua 
Amendment) . 

A. Commodity Support 

The status of coaaodity procurement as of March 31, 1988 follows (values in i 
1,000): 

Purchased Quantity 

Item qty Value I Delivered 

Transport equipment — 11,224 75 — 

Cargo trucks 268 7,281 49 163 

3/4-ton pickups 224 1,687 11 204 

Earthmovlng equipment 10 883 6 — 

Mules 1,090 959 6 940 

Other — 414 3 — 

Clothing and blankets — 582 4 — 

Blankets 22,400 142 1 22,400 

Boots (pr) 48,920 310 2 39,400 

Shalwar Kaaeec (traditional 

dress) 23,728 130 1 23,728 

!SSl ~ 3,024 20 — 

Tea, black & green (Kg.) 95,642 176 1 95,642 

Sugar (Kg.) 102,456 173 1 102,456 

Ghee (cooking oil— tins/2.5 Kg) 87,800 181 1 87,800 

Pood packs (4 persons/1 week) 199,817 2,250 15 145,617 

Pood pack* (one day) 125,000 244 2 — 

Other — 87 1 — 

TOTALS — 14.917 100 — 



The quantity of commodities procured and delivered during the 18 months the 
project has been active far surpasses the normal start-up of a new activity. 
It is especially impressive given that the chassis of the trucks had to be 
procured offshore and then special bodies had to be added in Pakistan. This 
was to keep the trucks from becoming targets once they entered Afghanistan. 
Considerable time and effort were devoted to the design of the food packs. 
Concurrent with the procurement for this project, the contractor (AHEG) also 
had to initiate procurement for the agriculture, education, and health 
projects. The latter was particularly complicated mod time consuming. 

The foregoing commodities were supplemented by PL 480 Title II wheat (43,300 
tons delivered by March 31, 1988) and D00 surplus items. The quantities 
procured under CEP are greater than would ordinarily be possible because the 
McCollum Amendment 000 funds have been used to pay transportation costs for 
the mule shipments from the U.S. and one shipment of trucks. It also has been 
used to purchase some trucks. 

B. Contractor (AMEC) Achievements 

The start up of AMEG operations was extremely rapid and smooth In spite of not 
having an office for the first three months and having to cancel plans to use 
a local contractor to supply all local staff and place all national employees 
on personal services contracts. Four of the five initially approved O.S. 
contract personnel arrived in Islamabad within two months of contract 
signing. The first major procurement started less than a month later. 

AMEG has been able to place orders about as fast as CEP funds have been 
obligated. AMEG has also provided local procurement services for three other 
AID contractors— over SI. 67 million in over 300 purchase orders or contracts. 
The procurement of medical supplies for Management Services for Health has 
been complicated and time-consuming. The contractors implementing the health, 
agriculture, and education projects were generally satisfied with the service 
they had received from AMEG. 

In addition to procurement, AMEG arranges for receipt of CEP commodities and 
their distribution to the Pakistani counterpart or the representatlvea of the 
alliance parties. It also assists the AID Representative in handling the DOD 
McCollum flights and monitoring PL-480 distribution. 

AMEC not only purchases mules in Pakistan and the U.S. for use as pack animals 
in Afghanistan, it also trains the mules and mule handlers from the parties. 
Nearly 900 mules have been trained and Issued to the parties and over 700 mule 
handlers have been trained at AMEG'S Animal Holding Facility near Peshawar. 

AMEG quickly set up a good document and action system for commodity 
procurement and delivery. It was a little slow in setting up a complete 
financial system, but that has now been accompliahed. AMEG's records for both 
finances and procurement seem well arranged and complete. 

AMEG is tasked with certain commodity monitoring responsibilities, including 
some checking within Afghanistan. The first monitoring across the Afghan 
border recently began; previously, monitoring was limited to: a) following 



trucks to the border and observing their unloading; sad b) surveying markets 
In border towns la Pakistsn to ensure that coaaodities were not coming back 
across the border. On a couple of occasions, a video camera -equipped Afghan 
followed coaaodities across the border. It sppears that very few of the 
coaaodities have found their way back to Pakistan. 

For a detailed assessaent of AMEG'a operations, see Annex C. Soae Issues 
arising froa the assessaent are discussed in Section IV below. 

To write the AAM, AID chose AHEG, under an 8(a) set-aside approved by AA/ANE 
on August 21, 1985, with the Idea of using the fira to lapleaent the 
activity. AMEG's people had extensive overseas coaaodlty laport prograa 
experience. The design of this unusual project to aeet a unique situation was 
carried out rapidly and coapetently and it was approved expeditioualy— once 
GOP approval was given to aove forward with the design. 

The AID Representative on August 8, 1986 signed a determination that AHEG 
should be awarded the contract for implementation without competition under 
the 'notwithatanding" clause rather than as an 8(a) set-aside to avoid the 
delays of going through the U.S. Small Business Administration. The resulting 
contract was signed on August 14 and the firat AHEG person arrived about six 
weeks later. The ability of the AHEG team to have achieved so auch in a 
relatively abort period of tlae ref lecta favorably not only on the AHEG teaa 
but on the AID Representative and his staff. 

Due to the "notwithstanding" legislative clause (Section 541 of the Foreign 
Asaiatance Act), AID has unusual flexibility to lapleaent the CEP project; it 
has used it sparingly, but when neceasary. The implementation of thia project 
la outatanding in many waya aa a result of the intelligent end imaginative uae 
of this flexibility. 

IT. ISSUES, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

A. Achievement of Project Purpose 

The Activity Approval Memorandum (AAM) included atateaents in the purpose 
stateaent (II above) which normally would be reviewed in assessing the success 
of the project; however, these stateaenta were not carried forward In the 
Action Memorandum to the Assistant Adminiatrator which recommended approval of 
the project or in the authorization document. The latter atatea simply thst 
the project ia to provide "for all aapects of the procurement and distribution 
of needed humanitarian commodities to the free Afghan people remaining in 
Afghanistan and for technical assistsnee in connection therewith." In our 
discussion of the statements in the AAM with the AID Representative, aa ware 
told that the primary purpose of the project was to show political support for 
the Alliance and to aaaist the Mujahideen take care of the people in their 
areas in free Afghanistan. 

Thus, in its simplest terms, the project can be said to have been successful 
if needed humanitarian coaaoditiea were distributed to Afghan people in 
Mujahideen areas, and the asaiatance under the CEP provided political support 



for the free Afghan leadership. Because boo i to ring of the distribution of CEP 
commodities in Afghanistan is Just beginning, there are no data available to 
identify or quantify the direct beneficiaries of the humanitarian goods 
provided under the project. Pakistani authorities who aonltor the prog ran 
state that the goods go into Afghanistan. The aouitoriog by AMEG personnel up 
to the border and in markets in Pakistan close to the border also supports the 
conclusion that the bulk of the goods go into Afghanistan consigned to local 
commanders. We conclude, therefore, that the commodities are being 
distributed to the Afghan people in the Mujahideea-eontrolled areas Inside 
Afghanistan. 

The assessment team did not meet with the Logistics Committee or other 
officials of the Alliance. Afghans associated vith other AID projects, while 
differing on some specifics, seemed convinced of the general utility of the 
CEP commodities. Through the Alliance technical committees set op to 
administer their projects, the CEP and the projects for which it procures have 
helped create and strengthen the operational capacity of the Alliance in the 
provision of social services. A Pakistani counterpart has informed AID/REP, 
and members of the Logistics Committee have confirmed that, thanks to the 
additional support from CEP and other sources, they were able to continue 
activities in Afghanistan during the winter this year for the first time. 
There are other indicators of growing strength and success by the Alliance in 
political and military terms, but clear linkages to this project cannot be 
shown. Nevertheless , the team feels there is sufficient information to 
conclude that the CE? activities have supported the political objectives of 
the free Afghan leadership. 

B. Commodity Selection 

1. Selection Process 

Initially the commodity selection process directly Involved the Alliance 
parties through their Logistics Committee— one representative from each 
party. The Committee members were given a list of commodities from which they 
were to choose within an allocation of $250,000 per party. After they had 
prepared their lists and discussed them with AMEG and AID, the GOP counterpart 
and AID/REP decided to use the first tranche of funds for vehicles. Logistics 
Committee members were then given the opportunity to establish the mix of 
vehicles (heavy cargo trucks vs. pick-ups) . 

Because of the difficulty of convening the Committee— the members arc also 
responsible for military logistics and travel a lot — and the large amount of 
time spent trying to get consensus, the GOP counterpart and AID/REP generally 
have decided, since the firat meetings, which commodities will be supplied to 
the parties. The subsequent meetings of the Committee have been used to focus 
on operational details — misuse of vehicles, requirements for truck bodies, 
composition of the food pack, etc. — and to try to confirm that the commodities 
procured responded to the priorities of the Committee. 

The initial experience with the Committee provided a lesson that will be 
useful when the large scale repatriation and rehabilitation efforts begin, and 
i» a useful "lessons learned" for any Mission operating an emergency type 



prograa. The initial list presented to the Committee was quite extensive, 
with the result that the lists received from the parties rsnged froa 5 to 30 
iteas, with the consolidated list totalling 60 items. 

This was clearly unaanageable and AID /REP decided to dispense with the concept 
of a "positive list." The Logistics Coaaittee had agreed that food and 
transport assets were their highest priorities, so AID/REP and the GOP deelded 
on procureaent within those priorities. The parties' lists were used as 
general guidelines of the parties' interests. The short list that evolved 
with experience included: transport equipment (heavy cargo trucks, pick-ups, 
and aules) j food (tea, rugar, cooking oil, and food packs used in concert with 
PL-480 wheat), clothing (boots, traditional dress and blankets), and 
construction equipaent (rock drills for asking shelter eaves and road clearing 
equipment). 

An alternative, which aight have helped get the process off on a better basis, 
mould have been to ask the Coaaittee members for their three highest 
priorities within s few general categories, then prepsrc a short list (with 
prices) and discuss with them individually how they would like to spend the 
funds available for the next tranche. 

For emergency type programs, it is essential to restrict the number of 
commodities that will be furnished. Otherwise, It takes too long to get 
procurement started and it takes s much more complicated commodity delivery 
system. Although the current coaaodity list will likely change in the 
up-coalng rehabilitation period, there probably will continue to be a big need 
for vehicles, possibly aules, and for equipaent to rehabilitate roads. The 
supply of food may be largely taken care of by the international relief 
effort. The principal new requirements may Include building materials, 
communications equipment, furniture and supplies for newly established 
offices, and equipment for rebuilding small private sector activities which 
support the agricultural effort. 

The likely categories of commodities to be required are discussed in the 
Activity Approval Hemorandua (AAM) for the follow-on project. To prepare for 
the potential rush In procurement activity that could come with the start of 
repatriation/rehabilitation, AMEG could begin, as time permits, to assess the 
procurement implications of the probable additions to the procureaent list. 
Based on their assessaent, they could prepsre for unusual or difficult 
procureaent actions; they aight even suggest thst certain commodities should 
not be put on the positive list for AID finsneing. 

2. Vehicles 

In the scope of work for this sssessment, we were asked specifically to 
review/assess the appropriateness of the concentration on transport and 
related support. 

Over 60 percent of CEP coaaodity procurement has been for vehicles sod 
ancillary equipaent and 6 percent each for pack aniaals and earthmoving 
equipment. Twenty-five percent of the commodity funds has been used for food, 



clothing, or shelter needs. It should be noted, however, that the transport 
assets provided under the CEP also deliver PL-480 wheat, DOD surplus Items, 
and commodities sent into Afghanistan by the other AID/RE? projects. 

In the first meeting of the Logistics Committee, the need for transportation 
assets was voiced. All six of the commodity lists turned in after the first 
meeting of the Committee Included vehicles; four of them also Included mules. 
Thus, it was clear at the outset that supplying vehicles and pack animals was 
essential to having a humanitarian assistance program. 

Since deciding how to apportion their first allocation of funds for vehicles, 
the Committee members have not participated directly In the decisions on how 
to allocate funds between transport assets (vehicles and mules) and other CEP 
commodities or on what the mix should be between different kinds of vehicles. 
Initially, it was safe to assume that whatever could be provided under the 
project was a "drop in the bucket" in relation to needs. However, some of the 
parties complained at the outset about the roughly equal distribution of 
vehicles between the parties, claiming that some were already much better 
endowed than others. (The issue of resource allocations was covered in pp. 
02-15 of the AAM which recommended initial allocations should be on an equal 
basis.) In a later allocation some party representatives are reported to have 
been disappointed to receive so many pick-ups; they would have preferred the 
larger cargo trucks. Thus, it is not clear that the "drop in the bucket" 
statement is still accurate— at least for some parties and some specific items. 

Because of AID/REP' a concern about how to determine the number of trucks and 
mules that should be procured in relation to the amount of other humanitarian 
goods being supplied, AMEG attempted an analysis of the carrying capacity of 
the fleet being procured in relation to the amount of CEP humanitarian goods 
to be transported. The latest version of the study, which takes into account 
the vehicle order in process, concludes that there is approximate equilibrium 
between the carrying capacity and the cargo to be carried. The 60 percent 
down time assumed in the calculations seems high, but this may be offset by 
the need of the parties to use the fleet provided under this project to carry 
other humanitarian goods they purchase with funds provided by other donors. 

The difficulty of deciding how many vehicles are needed by whom has been 
further complicated by the signing of the Geneva Accords, which suggests the 
possibility of the repatriation of some three to five million refugees in a 
relatively short period of time— once repatriation starts— and the creation of 
a free Afghan government structure. The GOP counterpart is recommending the 
procurement of s substantial quantity of additional vehicles to be turned over 
to a new Afghan logistics organisation. This organisation would carry out the 
free Afghan leadership's responsibilities for, inter alia, the welfare of the 
repatriated refugees and displaced persons, as well as needy Afghans who have 
remained in their villages. The assessment team concurs in having an Afghan 
capability along the lines suggested and has recommended more detailed study 
of just how this capability might be supported in the CEP follow-on project. 



It la anticipated that no additional vehicles will be turned over to the 
parties unless some critical requireaent Is identified; rather, any new 
purchase of vehicles would be for the new free Afghan government and ita 
logistical services unit. It is important to begin soonest to identify the 
Individuals who are likely to be the cadre of the new organization, and to 
develop the coaaodity and technical assistance needs that will be necessary to 
sake thla organization effective in what ia likely to be an unprecedented 
movement of people back to Afghanistan »t soon as reasonable security 
eonditiona permit. The Teas suggests that AID/REP seek to identify and 
recruit an Afghan who could participate and assist in the planning for thla 
activity and serve aa AID/REP* a liaison with the Afghan logistical unit whan 
established. 

The principal vehicle purchaaea to date have been fro* Japan. Given aacurlty 
considerations, purchase of U.S. sake vehiclea was not appropriate. Given 
both price factora and the urgent need, purchase from Japan waa justified. 
Understandably, the parties subsequently wanted to standardize with the sane 
type and make of vehicle that waa initially purchased. With the likelihood of 
Improved security, AID/REP ia intending to buy aubaequent vehicle and heavy 
equipment from the U.S. If there should appear to be a continuing need for 
non-U.S. make vehicles for security reasons, it may be appropriate for AID/W 
to ask the Japaneae or German governments to finance acme vehicles under 
assistance they may in the future provide to a free Afghan government. Such 
an approach might receive a more ayapathetic hearing now that the Geneva 
Accords have been algned. 

Ko sparea were ordered with the vehiclea because the GOP counterpart told the 
CEP project officer that spares were available in country. Later It turned 
out that thla information waa not totally accurate~aperee were available for 
the Toyota pick-upe, but not for the drive-train/auspension ayatema of the 
4-wheel drive Hino trucka. Theae parte have limited availability and can be 
very expensive. 

After AID/REP was informed that some of the trucks were developing problems 
that could not be handled locally, particularly with the 4-wheel drive 
transmission, AMEG was tasked to do a aurvey of repair/maintenance facilities 
available locally and a atudy of the feasibility of establishing a central 
maintenance facility for Alliance-owned trucks. The AMEG study, which was 
presented to AID/REP in December 1987, concluded that: 

a) Alliance trucks arc wearing faatcr that they would under normal 
operating conditions because of the rough terrain they are used in, unskilled 
drlvera, lack of preventive maintenance, paucity of apare parte, and the lack 
of a properly equipped maintenance facility. If theae problema could be 
overcome, a truck's productive life could be increaaed by 35 percent, i.e., 10 
extra work days per month of road time. 

b) Needed apare parts cannot be obtained in new, uaed, rebuilt, or 
re-manufactured quantities to maintain their fleeta. Local maintenance 
facilities are inadequate, expensive, and inaecure. 



c) AID/REP should: 1) laport • two to three-year supply of critical 
•pares immediately; 2) lease or construct a aaintenance facility and 
warehousing for the spare parts; and 3) provide training in vehicle preventive 
aainteoance. In short, AID/REP should establish a vehicle aainteoance and 
training facility in Peshawar to support the fleets provided to the Alliance 
parties under the CEP prograa. Subsequently, another facility might be set up 
In Quetta. 

AID/REP was prepared to accept the recommendation to set up the facility, but 
AID A? turned it down. In the meantime, AID/REP has had to procure soae spares 
for distribution to the parties to aeet urgent needs, while the recent turn 
of events in Afghanistan suggests it may no longer be appropriate to set up a 
repair maintenance facility in Peshawar, the need for spares mill be 
continuing and can be met without establishing a full-blown center. 

The asse8saent teas believes that steps should be taken now to set up a spare 
parts inventory, servicing the Alliance fleets plus any additional units that 
may be established by the free Afghan government authorities to handle the 
repatriation/rehabilitation stage. The Inventory should be considerably more 
limited than that proposed in the Anderson report, focussing on expensive and 
critical iteas generally not available In country. The teaa recoaaends that 
AMEG be tasked to do this. AHE6 already has responsibility for procurement 
and warehousing of many CEP coaaodities; it is natural that it maintain the 
procurement function for the spares during the hectic repatriation and 
rehabilitation period at least. At an appropriate time, the function could be 
passed to an appropriate organization, including possibly the private sector. 
The issue raised by AID/tf about putting too aany eggs in the AMEG basket is 
dealt with in IV. D. below. 

RECOMMENDATION: (1) That AID/REP task AMEG to prepare a specific 

proposal for a Halted spare parts inventory to be 
set up in Peshawar or Islaaabad and that AID/W 
approve the concept and related procureaent. 

3. Earthaoving Equipaent 

On October 27, 1987 AMEG placed an order with a local fire for the procurement 
of three Koaatsu GD 611A Graders, three Koaatsu D85A bulldozers, and four 
Kamatsu D40A bulldozers with standard equipaent at a price of 1883,000. This 
was a rush order passed on by the Pakistani counterpart who. for security 
reasons, insisted on non-O. S. manufactured equipaent. 

The assessment teas reviewed the internal correspondence relating to the 
Justification for non-U. S. purchase, but there was no docuaeatatlon spelling 
oat the need to b* met with the specific items of equipment, the organization 
which was to receive the equipment or its technical and financial capability 
to use the equipaent, etc. 

The project officer told the teaa that the equipaent was requested by the GOP 
counterpart on a rush basis to aeet urgent operational needs. At the time, 
movement into Afghanistan by the usual routes was being interdicted, and it 
waa intended to use the equipment to open new routes through the aountains. 
Since the order was placed, the breakthrough occurred on the Geneva Accords, 
and the on-the-ground situation has changed draaatically. The mission to be 
performed with the equipment no longer exists. 



The assessment teaa in one of its first working papers suggested that 
rehabilitating roads would be an urgent activity in the 

repatriation/rehabilitation period. Because of the apeclal circuastance with 
the heavy equipaent, the project officer already had ft committee working on a 
plan for the use of the equipaent. The April 20, 1983 vera* on of the plan 
recoaaends the creation of an Afghan Construction Teaa (ACT) aa an inatruaent 
of the Alliance. It la propoaed to aet up either two or three units that 
could operate relatively Independently. 

The aaaeaaaent teaa aupporta the plan of the project officer to bring in a TDT 
expert to develop the eoaaittee's work further. The currant plan would 
require the expenditure of an additional SI. 3 Billion for equipaent for the 
two-unit operation and SI. 9 Billion for the three-unit operation. This doea 
not include aaterlals for bridge reconstruction or repair of asphalt roads 
■hich surely would be needed also for the plan to be effective. The operating 
costs of the units have not yet been established. 

The plan recoaaends an extensive alaaion for the equipaent, including repair 
or construction of irrigation infrastructure, aa well aa road rehabilitation. 
The teaa recoaaenda that the aiasion initially be confined to road 
rehabilitation, air field repair or lengthening, or other activities which are 
clearlv high priority for aeeting repatriation, relief, and iaaedlate needs. 
Host irrigation inf raatructure repair will require priaarlly hand labor and 
hand toola with aoae help froa aaaller equipaent. The teaa suggests thst the 
TDT aasistance include at least two persons. One would focus priaarlly on the 
definition of the aisaion of the unit and the preparation of a plan of 
operations, while the second would establish the needs for the aaintenaace and 
repair of the equipaent. 

4. Mules 

Some 1,090 aules have been procured under the CEP project, of which aoae 670 
have been purchaaed in the U.S. and tranaported to Pakletan by DOD-funded 
charter flighta. With the completion of the present cycle of traineea, over 
770 Afghan aula handlera will have been trained. The aule prograa la well 
designed and well run. 

Moles were initially purchaaed in Pakistan. As the nuaber being purchaaed 
rose, the prlcea began to riae, and the Pakiatani counterpart becaae concerned 
about the iapact of continued purchaaea. AMEG checked out the possibility of 
purchasing aulas in China, Thailand, and Turkey with no success. They learned 
that a aubstantlal nuaber of aulas were available froa the U.S., so 
procurement was initiated there. The U.S. aules are reported to be superior 
to local aules — stronger and aore easily trained. The costs, however, 
including the coat of transport (which is paid froa DOD NcCollua funds), Is 
about four tiaes that of the locally procured aulas. 

The aules are sent into Afghanistan froa the border caaps of the Alliance 
parties and then, in aost eases, they return to the caaps for a period of rest 
before going on the next trek. The parties have requested feed be provided 
for the aules during this rest period. Op to now, AID/REP has been reluctant 
to do so since this would, in essence, be providing operating costs and there 
would be little chance of aonitoring the use of the feed. 



Recently, the parties end the GOP counterpart have agreed to regular visits to 
the camps by a representative of the Animal Holding Facility to check out the 
mules and provide veterinary services as needed.. The need for the feed has 
been verified. With regular visits, It will be possible to monitor the use of 
any feed supplied — or at least monitor the condition of the aulas and thereby 
ascertain if they are being properly fed. Given the situation discussed 
below, it is desirable to obtain aore information about the aules' condition 
and how they are being used; providing food could help do that. 

RECOMMENDATION: (2) Mule feed be provided to the parties at their 

border holding facilities for a four-aonth trial 
period — and continued if justified. 

Purchases of aules in the U.S. have been suspended, and local purchases will 
be resuaed if it appears justified. With the signing of the Geneva Accords 
and the likelihood of reduced conflict along the Pakistan-Afghanistan border, 
it is possible that the need for the aules will be reduced. There is evidence 
that one party has allowed a Halted nuaber of aules to return to Pakistan and 
be offered for sale. This issue is being taken up with the Logistics 
Coaaittee and party involved. AID /REP will also be meeting with the Logistics 
Coaaittee and the GOP counterpart to review the future need for aules, and 
then determine whether to continue the aule prograa. 

With the uncertainty about the future of the aule prograa, attention has been 
given to the eventual use of AMEG's Aniaal Holding Facility. Proposals for 
its use include: 

a) Bringing in Aaerican jacks to start a prograa to up-grade local 
breeds. 

b) Starting a pilot project to train and use the aules as draft aniaal • 
to help compensate for the deciaation of the bullock herds in Afghanistan and 
the Impossibility of Injecting into the country in a relatively short tiae 
either sufficient tractors or bullocks to Bake up the shortage. 

c) Serving as a holding facility in which bullocks purchased for 
transfer to Afghanistan would be checked by veterinarians to ensure that 
diseased animals are not being sent across the border. 

Ail of the foregoing are worth considering, but additional information should 
be gathered about the probable need for aules in postwar Afghanistan, the 
strength of any cultural bias that alght exist against using aules as draft 
aniaals, the magnitude of the bullock prograa that alght be anticipated in the 
next year or two, etc. The assessaent teaa suggests that AMEG and VITA be 
jointly tasked to prepare an options paper which could serve as the basis for 
aa AID/REP decision or, if tiae permits, for review by the Agriculture Sector 
Support project assessment team. The options paper should also address' the 
pros and cons of the Animal Holding Facility continuing as a part of the CEP 
project va. being placed under the Agriculture Sector Support project, with 
the personnel being shifted from AMEG to VITA. The latter would seem 
desirable If the role of the Facility shifts away from its present mission. 



5. Food Pack* 

AMEG has devoted a lot of effort to developing the food pack. Including 
consultations with aeabers of the Logistics Coaaittee and nutritionists in 
Karachi. Besides all the research that went into developing the packs, there 
have been difficulties with the firas producing the packs. In the first aajor 
purchase, 92,000 were produced and distributed to the parties. The Logistics 
Coaaittee aeabers indicated that they were well received, but Bade soae 
suggestions for changes that have been incorporated in the second large 
procureaent just effected. 

The concept behind the food pack was that PL-480 wheat was being distributed 
to the aore accessible areas and the food packs were designed to go by aula 
caravan to the aore reaote areas or to areas where trucks would not go for 
security reasons. As security laproves, there will probably be less need for 
the food packs. However, they eight still be needed ff«/ reaote villages 
during the first year of the rehabilitation phase. 

If the Intended beneficiary should be an Afghan villager who eight have stayed 
in Afghanistan, a cheaper food pack probably could be designed which would 
etill be In accord with the basic Afghan diet: wheat flour, lentils, ghee 
(cooking oil), tea, and sugar. The expensive rice could be eliainated, only 
one type of an Inexpensive tee and one inexpensive lentil included. Assualng 
the saae size pack, this would perait the wheat flour ration to be Increased; 
In Afghanistan, aalnutrition is aore likely to be the result of a calorie 
deficiency than a protein deficiency. The cheaper and aore nutritious local 
brown sugar should be supplied in place of the refined white sugar. The 
epices appear to be aore to Pakistani taste then to Afghan diets. 

la a aaas feeding prograa of the type that can be expected during the first 
year of the repatriation of the refugees and displaced persons, food packs 
will only be cost effective in aeetlng special clrcuastances* The aass 
progress will need to focus on one or two coaaodlties, which for Afghanistan 
probably should be wheat and tea. 

C. Project Monitoring 

AMEG has established an excellent paper trail for funds utilisation and for 
coaaodlties up to the border. It also has been checking aarkets near the 
border to deteraine if AID-supplled coaaodlties were coning beck f roa the 
border and being sold in Pakistan. Except for a Halted nuaber of DOD surplus 
iteas, this appears to have been insignificant. 

AMEG aonltors have reviewed soae of the border warehouse records and onward 
shipping docuaents. It appears that aost, if not all, of the parties do keep 
soae records on their shlpaents. AID/REP has been unable to get reports on 
the aoveaents of CEP goods beyond the border. 

The AMEG contract tasks AMEG to establish end-use aonltorlng (task 13) and "to 
develop and iapleaent, to the aaxlaua degree possible, systeas to account for 
the eppropriate disposition of resources once they leave his hands, whether In 
Pakistan or Afghanistan. To the degree feasible, the aonltorlng systea 
developed by the contractor should reflect upon the prograa iepect of the 
provision of coaaodlties.* (task 18) 



On December 19, 1986, the AMEG Team Leader wrote the AID/REP for permission to 
•et up Surveillance and Monitoring Dnits in Peshawar and Quetta. The units' 
sole function "will entail monitoring the delivery and impact of CEP 
commodities In Afghanistan. These units will pursue the trail of commodities 
from point of issue to end-user (when feasible). Among other tasks, the 
units would collect data concerning end-use of commodities from individuals 
returning from Afghanistan." Amendment No. 4 (February 1, 1987) of AMEG' a 
contract authorized "activity by non-American contract employees In 
Afghanistan as well aa Pakistan." 

On March 4, 1987, the AID/REP Evaluation and Monitoring Officer transmitted to 
AMEG a very comprehensive "Data Collection, Monitoring and Evaluation Plan" 
for CEP, Afghan Humanitarian Relief Commodities (DOD excess), and PL-480 
commodities. At indicated in the memorandum, the Chief of Party had 
participated in the development of the plan. Future quarterly progress 
reports were to report on progress toward answering the questions listed in 
the monitoring plan, using the indicatora for each question. 

The quarterly report was to contain an analysis of the Information needed for 
answering the questions. It was recognized that the extent of Information 
would vary between reports, but each quarterly report was to treat each 
question, elthar substantively or on the statua of data collection. 

It was not until December 23, 1987 that the AMEG Team Leader submitted a 
program for carrying out cross-border monitoring. Be said that cross-border 
monitoring would begin in early January. The first trip under this program 
mi made in April 1988. 

AMEG submits a monthly report on CEP monitoring to the CEP Project Officer and 
one on PL-480 to the Program Officer, who la also responsible for the Title II 
program. AMEG's quarterly reports contain copies of the monthly reports 
previously submitted, without summaries or analyalr. No reports appear to 
have been submitted which respond specifically to the March 1987 Monitoring 
Plan. 

A meeting was held In October 1987 with participation of AMEG and the 
contractor of the other three projects located in Peshawar to explore the 
possibility of developing a short list of information needs to which each 
group's monitors could be alert during their cross-border visits. Discussions 
were held regarding the sharing of cross-border monitoring information. A 
follow-up meeting at which each party would submit Its short lists has not yet 
been held. AID/REP' s CEP Project Officer said that other priorities had 
prevented his from following up on the meeting and sore forcefully insisting 
that AMEG comply with the March 1987 plan and AMEG's announced intentions at 
the end of 1986. Be also pointed out the difficulties inherent in doing 
cross-border monitoring in this project compared to the projects administered 
by other contractors, e.g., the greater dispersion of the commodities and the 
fact that the commodities have been diatributed to commanders who have no 
direct relationship to CEP project personnel. The GOP has also been sore 
reluctant to permit border surveillance, let alone cross-border surveillance, 
for this project than for the others. 



AID/REP Is establishing a special aonitoring unit to facilitate the 
integration and analysia of aonitoring Information being collected by the 
contractors' aonitoring prograas, to expand the inforaation being received, 
and to advise the contractora on their aonitoring prograas. Recrultaent is in 
process for a personal services contractor to serve as aonitoring and data 
collection specialiat for cross-border humanitarian assistance. Be /she would 
be stationed in Peshawar and would report to AID/REP* s Regional Affairs 
Officer/A. 

RECOMMENDATION: (3) AID/REP instruct AME6 to discontinue the practice of 

including copies of previously subaitted monthly reports 
is their quarterly reports and to include instead: a 
summary report of ita monitoring, citing the findings of 
note and action taken thereon; and a response to the 
questions in the March 1987 Monitoring Plan or tome 
indication of how AME6 lntenda to respond to them. 

D. Contractor Services 

A sumasry of AMEG*s achieveaenta ia provided in II. B. above, and a more 
detailed assessment of the contractor' a performance la included in Annex C. 
This section focuses on an issue raised recently by AID /Washington. Is AID 
Representative running the danger of overloading the contractor? AMEG la an 
8a firm, relatively new, and thla is its first major contract. 

We found that the AMEG team arrived quickly, waa immediately thrust into 
action, and generally has performed well under the conditions prevailing. Ita 
staff has developed an expertise in local procurement and commodity manageaent 
in Pakistan to suppleaent the experience in theae fields that they brought to 
their jobs. On the other hand, the firm has no experience in running a major 
technical assistance operation such as is being considered for the Afghan 
logistical unit and the heavy equipaent unit in the follow-on project. The 
teaa doea not think it would be prudent to give AMEG responsibility for these 
activities. 

We have also looked at the trends is procureaent and estlaated the impact of 
the repatriation and rehabilitation phases on AMEG* a work load. We anticipate 
a considerable Increase la procureaent in the follow-on project. In addition, 
procurement for the Agricultural Sector Support project is increasing and can 
be expected to balloon when repatriation atarta. The Education Sector Support 
project may pick up soma with repatriation. Whan security condltlone permit 
relocation efforts to begin, there will be a need to quickly mat up a 
logistical system within Afghaniatan for U.S. -donated commodities to ha 
provided under the AID/REP* a program; AMEG would be the logical choice to 
manage it. 

We looked at the Bealth Sector Support project and found that its procureaent 
workload was expanding the fastest. It can be expected to increase 
geoaetrically even without repatriation. The latter can expand requirements 
draaatically. We concluded, therefore, that there might well be serious 
overload of the contractor and that steps should be taken to reduce aoae of 
the functions it performs. We concluded that it would be deairable to ahift 
the in-country procurement for the Health Sector Support project to another 
contractor and to drop one of the functions—the procureaent service agency 



functions for D.S. and third country procurement. With regard to theae PSA 
functions, there are many potential contractors who can perform this service 
veil without having special knowledge of Pakistan and Afghanistan—in contrast 
to local procurement for which country-specific knowledge is especially 
valuable. AMEG does not have a great deal of experience with thia function 
and does not have a large home office staff to perform it. 

Health project procurement is already responsible for about 50 percent of the 
AMEG procurement workload and Is the activity likely to expand the greatest In 
the future. Furthermore, health logistics systems arm traditionally separated 
from other logistics systems because of their highly specialised nature. Ve 
believe, therefore, that the health procurement function should be shifted 
from AMEG soon — before the big crunch comes with repatriation. Ve leave to 
the health project assessment team (to begin June 1, 1988) to recommend 
whether the procurement should be taken over by MSH or some other organization. 

1EC0MMENDATI0N: (4) AMEG be relieved of the requirement to procure for 
the Health Sector Support project as soon as 
alternative arrangements can be made and put into 
effect. 

RECOMMENDATION: (5) AID/REP do a competitive contract for PSA services 
for D.S. and third country procurement under the 
follow-on project; AMEG would continue to provide 
such services until the new contract was operational. 

while we are recomaending that AMEG be relieved of some of its workload 
because of the anticipated expansion of procurement and commodity management 
duties that will be needed during the repatriation and rehabilitation perloda, 
we are impressed with how well they have performed In a very high pressure 
environment, and the expertise developed in local procurement and commodity 
management. There are good operating reasons for having only one lncountry 
logistical system (other than for health). AMEG should continue this 
operation and prepare to extend its operations into Afghanistan as soon as 
conditions permit. AMEG should also begin training Afghans in logistical 
operations. 

RECOMMENDATION: (6) AID/REP continue to contract with AMEG under the new 
project for the continuation of the services now 
being provided— less those mentioned in 
recommendations 4 and 5— plus training. 

E. Pollcw-On Project 

The CEP project has been dealing with a apecial emergency type situation since 
ita inception. The needs have been great and project commitments have already 
exceeded the original life of project funding. The need for cross-border 
assistance continues, but this could change— to another type of emergency 
situation. 



With the signing of the Geneva Accords April 14, 1988, there aay be iaproved 
security in parts of Afghanistan following the departure of the Soviet 
troops. This could lead to the. repatriation of over three Billion refugees 
fro* Pakistan and possibly two alllion froa Iran. It is conceivable that 
large nuabers could begin to aove this suaaer. Steps should be taken now to 
begin to organize for the nearly overwhelaing needs that would be generated by 
such a aass aoveaent of people— potentially the largest experienced in aodern 
tiaes. 

Even on the assuaption that the US faally will take the lead on repatriation 
and other donors will also contribute substantially to the resectleaent and 
rehabilitation effort, there will still be a substantial need for U.S. 
assistance on a bilateral basis. Furtheraore, since the AID tepresentative 
has a contractor already In place who is experienced in procureaent and 
coaaodlty aanageaent in Pakistan, AID will be in position to aeet eaergency 
needs that are sure to arise. 

The follow-on project to the CEP, therefore, needs to provide for a 
continuation of CEP-type activity for at least a year, probably longer in soae 
areas. At the saae tlac, there la need to get ready for the return of the 
refugees and be in a position to aake a aajor contribution to the 
rehabilitation phase. 

In looking at likely scenarios for the repatriation and the tentative plans of 
soae of the UN participanta, it appears that the biggest bottleneck Is likely 
to be In the aoveaent of coaaoditles, and possibly refugees, froa the 
UN-organised distributor points in Afghanistan to districts—and villages in 
soae cases. An urgent need, therefore, is to assist free Afghanistan 
officials to plan for and organise logistical services to prevent such a 
bottleneck froa occurring in the areas under their adainiatration. Additional 
coaaodlty support and technical assistance are likely to be needed by the new 
free Afghanistan authorities to aeet the challenge of rehabilitation and 
planning for longer tare reconstruction. 

In view of the new challenge, It is proposed that the follow-on project be 
titled Afghan Rehabilitation Support (APSUP). It would have three aain 
purposes: 

1) continue cross-border huaanitarlan coaaodlty assistance to 
war-affected areas; 

2) suppleaent aultllateral resettleaent assistance; and 

3) plan for, and help the free Afghan authorities undertake, a aasslve 
repatriation and rehabilitation activity. 

The project would have the following coaponents: 

1) General Coaaodlty Support — cross-border huaanitarlan assistance 
until security laproves, then rehabilitation help to the repatriated 
refugees and internally displaced persons; 

2) Procureaent and Delivery Systea — continuation of AMEG contract in 
support of coaaodlty assistance; 



3) Afghan Road Works and Logistics — commodities, technical assistance, 
and possibly soae operating costs to permit the free Afghan authorities 
to organize for and support the forthcoming large scale repatriation and 
rehabilitation. Further study is needed to establish requirements. 

4) Studies and Surveys — concerning the expansion and increased 
effectiveness of (a) the supply and demand aspects of commodities; (b) 
the logistical system which delivers the commodities; (c) the physical 
transport infrastructure which supports the logistical system; and (d) 
macro-economic issues, e.g., trade. 

The foregoing will be elaborated in the AAM being prepared concurrently with 
this assessment report. 

The upcoming period is likely to be more trying and difficult than the unique 
circumstances of the recent past. It is imperative, therefore, to maintain 
maximum flexibility to be able to respond to changing circumstances (read 
potential disasters). The "notwithstanding" circumstances will continue to 
prevail. 

Given the possibility that a million refugees could conceivably start 
returning in a few months to the Kandahar area, it la Important to authorise 
and fund this project this fiscal year so that the expanded activity can be 
initiated soonest. 



SCOPE OF WORK FOR THE ASSESSMENT 



Article III - Stateaent of Work: 

The teas will review/assess the operation*, and progress to data, of the CEP, 
with the objective of identifying posaible ieproveaents given current 
institutional and political constraint*. Thia will include a 
review/assestaent of the following: 

a. coaaodity procureaent, management, control, and accounting procedures in 
use by the contract teaa; 

b. tlaellness and effectiveness of technical assistance provided by the 
contract teaa; 

c. the organizational and aanageaent structure of the contract teaa In light 
of geographical and institutional relationships which exist; 

d. the aonif.oricg and accountability efforts of the project; 

e. the criteria used to select coaaodlties supplied under the CEP; 

f. the utility or iapact^f these coaaoditles; 

r 

g. the degree to which t^e concentration on transport and related support 
(e.g. pack aniaals, spare parts, aaintenacce, training) is appropriate. 

The teaa will also prepare a revised Activity Approval Meaoraadua (AAM), the 
Afghan prograa equivalent of a project paper, which incorporates the 
appropriate changes and suggestions derived froa the review/aasessaent 
deaeribed above. In addition, the revised AAM will Incorporate consideration 
of the following: 

the appropriateness of an extension/expansion of the CEP in light of 
possible changes in the political/econoaic situation; 

optional funding levels for the CEP with upper Halts appropriate for 
existing and potential circuastances; 



a new life of project and project coapletion data; 

broad policy paraaeters which would peralt the A.I.D. Representative to 
alter operations in light of changed circuastances; 

alternative logistic aechaniaas and arrangeaents which wight be used in 
light of dramatically changed political conditions; 

waivers necessary in the execution of en aaended activity. 
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ASSESSMENT OP CONTRACTOR'S PERFORMANCE 



I. GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 

A. Meeting Initial Schedule : 

Accomplishments: The initial schedule of events as laid out la the AAM 
.nd tte actual comp letion of the action, are belov. AMEC met or exceeded the 
•cbedule on those activities within its control, hut AID had some minor 
Hippage on it. action.. These .lippage. within AID. however, are normal and 
were not sigaif leant in getting the project implementation .tartad. 



AAM to AID/W 
Project Authorized 
PIO/T to Contract Off. 
AAM O.K. by Alliance/GOP 
Me»o of Understanding 
discussed with Alliance 
TA Contract Signed 

TA Team in Pakistan 
Team meets 1st McCullom 

Pinanclng mechanism estab, 

Pirst procurement begins 

Deliver first commodities 

Difficulties : No major difficulties were encountered. 

Evaluatio n Comments : These actions were completed in a remarkably short 
time compared to • normal project where one to two years might pass *«**;» 
cUletion of a project paper and arrival of contractor y"^ 1 " ^J" 10 * 
of project implementation. Por these actions to be completed In only a few 
Sort, for an unu.ual project in a unique ••««««, "J^V^-'SS 
the AID bureaucracy and all individual, involved in both AID and AMEG. 

B. Staffing Levels : 

Accomplishment. : The AAM anticipated a total of .evan American P«"onnel 
pro vided oy AMEG. w ith .ix to arrive at project .tartup and ^ "™<V£ eQ 
Cte Quetta warehou.e became operational. The <"»"•« *^«*^; " • iX * 
•Uh five to arrive initially and the 6th (warehou.e) tn the second year. 
Smtract amendment No. 8 (11/10/87) increa.ed the total to .even * *U»I «" 
new po.ition. (commodity management .peci.li.t and procurement •*"*•"">' 
Contract amendment No. 9 (12/2/87) added an eighth po.ition (transport/ 
warehouse). 
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1. SUH4ARV 

The Afghan Humanitarian Relief (AHR) program. Involving the cooperative 
efforts of the Department of Defense (DOD), the Department of State 
(State), and the Agency for International Development (AID), began 1n FY 
1986 when Congress authorized DOD to transport humanitarian supplies to 
Pakistan for the benefit of war-affected Afghans. U.S. Air Force cargo 
planes airlift DOD excess non-lethal materiel, AlO-purchased, and 
privately donated hwnanltarlan goods to Pakistan for delivery to Afghan 
resistance representatives for use Inside Afghanistan. Flights returning 
to the U.S. are used to evacuate a limited number of Afghans with 
war-related Injuries which cannot be adequately treated In Pakistan for 
medical treatment 1n the U.S. and elsewhere. 

The purpose of the AHR program Is to help sustain and ameliorate the 
living conditions of Afghans Inside Afghanistan by providing them a wide 
range of life-sustaining supplies, by giving them the opportunity to 
obtain advanced medical attention to treat their war wounds, and, by so 
doing, to help demonstrate the U.S. commitment to the Afghan cause." 

The AHR program Is relatively small 1n terms of funding compared to the 
overall 0/AID/Rep (Office of the AID Representative for Afghanistan 
Affairs) Humanitarian Assistance Program ($7 million of DOD funds actually 
utilized In FY 1967 by DOD and AID, compared to an AIO/Rep program of $30 
million plus PL 480 Title II commodities that year.) Yet the Impact of 
the AHR program In terms of workload for the AID/Rep staff, direct 
programmatic Involvement of the GOP, and potential to support other 
projects far outweighs Its financial size. 



At times, when 2 or 3 AID/Rep officers, contractor personnel, and numerous 
60P officials and laborers must repeatedly work late at night to arrange 
for and receive flights which bring 1n relatively low dollar value cargo, 
H nay sees that the tall wags the dog. Yet the prograa brings Intangible 
benefits which »rt highly significant: the donated cargo clothes and 
succors people living In war time conditions; Afghan morale Is buoyed by 
the knowledge that advanced medical treatment can be Bade available for at 
least a few of the nost seriously wounded; and the patient prograi helps 
Make known the Afghan cause around the world. 

Program Implementation Is managed by a complicated Interagency effort 
consisting of D00, AID, and State. Each has a specific role to play with 
respect to policy oversight (State), field administration (AID), and 
supply logistics and flight operations (DOD). Ground rules for program 
operations are established by the Government of Pakistan (GOP). 

This Activity Approval Memorandum) was Initiated by the 0/AID/Rep In order 
to collect in one place all the diverse Information and guidance about the 
program; to raise a number of Issues for Washington resolution; and to 
recommend program changes which could evolve from legislative 
Initiatives. A project authorization In the normal AID sense is not 
required since funds were appropriated to DOD which has transferred a 
portion to AID for Implementation. Inter-agency deliberation and 
resolution of several issues 1s needed, however, and AID Washington Is 
requested to convene on Interagency committee to do so. 



II. DESCRIPTION AND RATIONALE 

A. Background 
U.S. Interest in the Afghan cause 1s very strongly held ind longstanding. 
Since the Soviet Invasion of Afghanistan In December, 1979 the 
Administration and the Congress have sought aeans to alleviate the suffering 
of the Afghan people who have experienced eight years of war: bombings, 
hunger, Internal dislocations, and massive depopulation to neighboring 
countries. For those remaining Inside, life Is exceedingly hard as the 
reduced population faces Inadequate shelter, food, health and social 
services, while basic agricultural Infrastructure and other productive 
assets are laid waste. 

With strong Congressional sponsorship, AID has been providing direct 
cross-border economic assistance to the Afghan people since FY 1985, 
beginning with financial support to Private Voluntary Organizations (PVOs) 
engaged essentially 1n health, and expanding In 1986 to the establishment of 
a longer term humanitarian support program which now Involves food, health, 
education, agriculture, and the supply of a wide range of humanitarian 
commodities directly to the resistance. 

In FY 1986 Congressional sponsors most deeply committed to support of the 
Afghan resistance sought a means beyond the mechanisms available under the 
Foreign Assistance Act to provide support which would have an Immediate and 
tangible humanitarian Impact and would effectively reflect the U.S. 
commitment to the Afghan cause. This Impetus was successfully translated 
Into legislation permitting the transport of DOD non-lethal excess supplies 



and humanitarian commodities to the Afghan people. Section 305 of PL 
99-145, the Defense Authorization Act of 1986, permitted the use of $10 
million for such transportation costs. With its passage, the Afghan 
Humanitarian Relief (AHR) program was born. (ANNEX A contains the relevant 
legislation.) 

Immediacy 1n implementation and Impact was the hallmark of the Congressional 
mandate. Direct high level Administration and Congressional representations 
were Instrumental In obtaining highest level Government of Pakistan (SOP) 
consent to the program. Involved agencies (000, State, AID) were charged 
with rapidly developing operational procedures, assigning responsibilities, 
coordinating wf th GOP counterparts, and moving the goods. These actions 
were taken, excess property was quickly identified, and the program quickly 
got underway. The first flight occurred In March 1986, delivering sleeping 
bags, footwear, blankets, and similar Items on a USAF C-5. 

Because supplies are delivered to Pakistan for onward delivery to 
Afghanistan, GOP terms and conditions under which the program can operate 
ire controlling. Timing and numbers of flights, Initial destination (always 
Islamabad), an* the types of cargo which may be carried must have GOP 
approval. The COP provides the logistic support for receiving the cargo, 
warehouses It, determines the distribution and controls its delivery to the 
Islamic Unity of the Afghan Mujahldeen (Alliance). For the GOP, larger 
security concerns are overriding, and color the conditions under which the 
program works. 



The prograa was also Intended to sake a draiutfc public stateaent of U.S. 
support to the Afghan cause. In this respect, the patient airlift portion 
Is the aost successful, as this activity 1$ wry gratefully recti ved by the 
Afghan political parties and individuals, and It has been Instrumental 1n 
directing public attention and sympathy In the U.S. and other participating 
countries to the war. GOP strictures regarding the delivery of coaaodltles 
(no publicity permitted 1n Pakistan or wanted elsewhere, and GOP control of 
onward consignments to Afghanistan) Man that there Bay be Halted 
understanding of the U.S. connection to the donated excess Iteas when 
delivered to the ultimate recipients. 

The types of commodities being provided now, through 000 and through WO 
donations, are generally appropriate to a war-tlae situation. If political 
conditions were to change and a peace agreeaent were reached, an entirely 
different kind of relief effort light become appropriate, end the 
■echanlsas for providing assistance would likely be quite different. Thus, 
unlike other AID projects, 1t Is not possible to assess an appropriate t1e» 
f raw for this prograa. Even within the short year-to-year tlee horizon 
under which 1t now operates, we cannot assess the lapact of the prograa 
relative to total needs. Humanitarian supplies to the Afghan resistance 
coue froa a nuaber of other donors on which little Information 1s 
available. UMIe we know the needs are enoraous, we know few specifics on 
total needs, absorbtlve capacity, or the fit between our prograa and that 
of other donors. 



C. Legislative Authorities 
The program was Initiated In FY 1986 following the legislation In Section 305 
of PL 99-145, the Defense Authorization Act, and the appropriation of $10 
■llHon In Section 101(b) of PL 99-190, for transportation of humanitarian 
relief for war-affected Afghans, under direction of the Secretary of State . 
Section 1454 of PL 99-145 (Sec. 2547 of Title 10, U.S.C.) contemporaneously 
authorized the transfer of excess non-lethal 00D supplies to the Secretary of 
State to distribute for humanitarian relief. Thus with 000 funds and excess 
cornnodltles, the program could commence once agreement was reached with the 
government of Pakistan. Language of the Congressional Conference Report for 
FY 1986 nade It clear that transport of Afghan patients for aedlcal treatment 
was a fully acceptable element of the program. Of the Initial $10 million, 
$2.7 million was utilized by DOD for costs Incurred by the U.S. A1r Force 1n 
moving cargo, and $312,000 was utilized by the AIO/Rep Office for 
Implementation costs. 

In FY 1967, the DOD Authorization and Appropriation Acts broadened the use of 
the authority to other countries, although the major emphasis remained on 
Afghanistan. FY 1987 legislation provided another $10 million, permitted 
carryover of $7 million remaining from FY 1986, and added new language 
permitting the transfer of not more than $2.5 million of these funds to the 
Secretary of State for necessary costs of managing the transportation of 
humanitarian relief supplies and for transportation costs outside the United 
States. The language also Indicated that out-of-country costs could Include 
both the acquisition and lease/rental of local transportation assets. 
Including beasts of burden. 



FY 1988 proposed legislation maintains the same general authorities as the FY 
1987 legislation, provides $13,000,000 for the year, but does not permit a 
carryover of unspent FY 87 funds. 

Although the program involves DOD funds and flight logistics and Is run under 
the policy direction of the Department of State, 1n practice. AID administers 
1t In Pakistan and 1s responsible for liaison with the 60P. The COP provides 
very significant logistics support, without which the program would not be 
feasible . In FY 1987 $2.5 million were first transferred to State by DOD, 
then from State to AID. The latter transfer was accomplished in a Memorandum 
of Understanding between State and AID 1n April, 1987 (ANNEX B). Of this 
amount. $2 Billion was made available for the Afghan program. The Involvement 
of three agencies 1n the funds transfer greatly complicated a simple Intent. 

D. Description/Experience to Date 
By the end of FY 1987, the AHR program had evolved Into a smoothly functioning 
pattern of twice monthly DOD flights; usually a C-5 plane delivering 36 
pallets (60-80 tons) of OOD-excess cargo or PYO donated goods and transporting 
returning patients who have completed medical treatment abroad; and, a 
smaller C-141 carrying eight to nine pallets (12-15 tons) of stellar cargo. 
Hhereas the C-S departs Pakistan empty, the reconfigured C-141 serves as a 
medevac flight for outbound war-wounded patients for whom pro-bono treatment 
has been arranged In North American, European, or Middle Eastern countries. 
The C-5 1s not suitable as a medevac plane for the ninbers of patients being 
sent on any one flight; 1t Is configured for cargo and too expensive to 
operate If only a small portion of Its space Is utilized. The C-5's do bring 
returning patients to Pakistan and on one early occasion did transport war 
wounded fro* Pakistan. 



Initial experience Included sow teething problems which hive since been 
worked out. A few Initial shipments Included Inappropriate goods or poor 
condition goods. Indicating the need to Inspect for quality and to select 000 
excess cargo from a field-approved list of Items which are culturally 
appropriate and for which there Is a clear need. Host western-style clothing, 
for example, is culturally Inappropriate, although selected Items such as warm 
jackets or footwear are much appreciated. The AIO/Rep office and the GOP have 
jointly developed an approved 11st which 1s now used by 000. 

PV0 donations Initially contained some unsuitable Items, and there was a need 
to develop guidelines for PVOs to assist them In controlling the Items sent. 
PYO-donated goods now are generally concentrated on medical supplies and 
equipment which are directly useful to the PVOs' local facilities In Pakistan. 
Thus, their utility 1s high. 

Initial patient evacuations Involved the development of a complex 
administrative routine to ensure timely completion of all actions needed to 
permit their departure: medical screening and arrangement of treatment to be 
donated In the U.S. or a third country; documentation. Including patients' and 
escorts' travel documents from the 60P and visas from receiving countries; 
physical movement of patients from refugee camps or hospitals la Peshawar to 
Islamabad and onward. To help patients with cultural and dietary adjustment 
and language difficulties, and to provide physical support beyond the medical 
care Itself, sponsoring voluntary groups or Individuals are sought for each 
case, preferably with Afghan connections. For virtually all of these patients 
this event 1s a first experience outside their culture. This fact adds 



considerably to the trauma already Inflicted by their medical conditions. 
Generally they are illiterate, speak only Pushto or Oarf, and om little 
beyond the clothes they are wearing. Injuries may have resulted from 
participation 1n combat or from Indiscriminate bombing and strafing of 
civilian populations. 

A special logistics case was the delivery of the first load of 111 Miles and a 
lead horse In September 1987 via a DOD charter using a company specializing 1n 
the movement of animals. Mule procurement and delivery Is expected to become 
a regular feature of the program, with a similar specialized flight every five 
weeks or so. To the extent AHR funds are available, the purchase price as 
well as the transport costs of mules can be funded. 

The decision to procure mules from the U.S. rather than Pakistan or other 
sources was taken after an exhaustive review of available options. Pakistani 
mules are available, and a number have been purchased. Clearly their cost, at 
$700 per head, 1s substantially less since no air delivery 1s required. In 
contrast, the delivered cost of the first load of U.S. mules totaled $4800 per 
head, Including extra-ordinary one-time costs. Procurement of large numbers 
of pack animals Is contemplated, however; the Afghan Parties have Indicated a 
need for perhaps as many as 2000 over the next year or two. Some animal 
losses are Inevitable both from direct attacks and the physical stress of the 
journeys. There are many areas of Afghanistan which are accessible only by 
pack animal. Some animals stay Inside to be used exclusively for Internal 
movements. Thus large purchases are appropriate. 



Regular purchase of large numbers of mules In Pakistan would, however, put 
considerable Inflationary pressure on local prices, and probably deplete the 
already short supply, affecting the Afghans' ability to procure miles using 
other resources. Price Increases would also affect the GOP's ability to 
procure for Its own needs. Therefore a long-ten, all -Pakistan procurement 
was ruled out. 

Other options, Including procurement fro* Turkey, China, and other countries 
were examined. There have been serious Impediments to such procurement, 
including lack of agreement on prior Inspection and the right of rejection of 
sub-standard animals, high Incidence of animal disease In some countries, 
involvement of third country governments, logistic problems in bringing them 
to Pakistan, and high prices (up to $2500 excluding transport costs from 
China, for example). The 0/AID/Rep will continue to explore these options to 
the extent possible. For now, mule procurement appears most feasible and 
appropriate from the U.S. ( Publicity given the arrival of mules In Pakistan, 
however, has raised concerns In the GOP about exposure of Its facilitation of 
assistance to the Afghan resistance. ) 

While the?1rst mule shipment was a high cost experiment, It Is expected that 
there will be some reduction 1n costs for future shipments. For example, • 
last minute delay fn the flight schedule on the part of the GOP resulted In • 
cancellation fee by the charter of $116,000, over $1000 per head. As we and 
the GOP gain experience 1n handling animal logistics, flight scheduling should 
become routine as It 1s for other cargo, and this kind of cost should not be 
repeated. 



E. Relation to Cross-Border Humanitarian Assistance (CBHA) 
Although the AHR project 1s funded fro* • DOD appropriation, activities have 
been Integrated effectively with AID's humanitarian program. The AHR program 
Is Itself a support effort for the broader CBHA activities. The 0/AIO/Rep Is 
the designated Implementing entity In Pakistan, and makes effective use of Its 
relationships with the Alliance's Logistics and Health Committees In managing 
the commodity supply and patient evacuation portions of the AKR program. 
Lists of acceptable cargo have been developed by the coordinated efforts of 
O/AIO/Rep and the SOP, with feedback from the Alliance Logistics Committee. 
The Party doctors who constitute the Afghan Health Committee Identify 
patients, do the initial screening, assist patients 1n obtaining 
documentation, and assemble them for transport to Islamabad. 

The AHR program augments AID's financial resources. Authorization to fly 
AID-financed cargo on USAF planes alongside DOD excess supplies or on Military 
Airlift Command chartered aircraft enables the AID budget to buy more 
commodities or services than would otherwise be the case. To the extent that 
AHR funds are available to finance some of the transport costs for AID's 
health, education, agriculture, and commodity programs, the financial 
contribution will Increase. Thus far, however, only limited amounts have been 
available for this purpose. While undoubtedly there Is always room for 
Improvement, both activities are effectively integrated programs* tically and 
administratively, with mutually reinforcing benefits. 



III. IMPLEMENTATION ARRANGEMENTS 

Fran • relatively simple concept consisting of a program for the delivery of 
00D excess property to the Afghan resistance and airlifts of patients to the 
U.S. and other countries for pro-bono medical treatment, the AM program has 
expanded to related humanitarian elements. It now permits procurement of 
transportation assets and delivery of project-financed and PVO-donated 
coenodltles. Each Involves complex Implementation arrangements, all 
controlled by the terns established for the program by the Government of 
Pakistan . In essence, this means GOP approval of all deliveries and flight 
schedules, and GOP receipt, warehousing, and onward delivery of all 
cosmodltles. The program Is heavily dependent on GOP logistics support. The 
program has learned by doing. There were some early Instances of unmanlfested 
items, or goods destined for recipients (PVOs) who did not have prior approval 
of the GOP. In some cases, laborious negotiations by AIO/Rep staff were 
necessary before such cargo was released. This illustrates the need for full 
manifesting of cargo and prior approval of the GOP for all Intended recipients. 

A. Excess POP Property 

Cargo Selection : 000'* Office of Humanitarian Assistance, within the 
International Security Assistance office (000/ISA/HA) . guides the selection of 
excess non-lethal property by the Defense Logistics Agency from the Defense 
Re-utilization and Marketing Organization (DRMO) warehouses. On a few 
occasions in the early months of the program, some poor quality or 



inappropriate Items were delivered. A positive list has been developed In 
response to this problem, and very strict quality criteria have been applied. 
Materials delivered are now satisfactory. The positive 11st (ANNEX C) 
includes certain clothing {teas, tents, aedical supplies, hand tools, field 
equipment, certain dried food Iteas, at al. As eligible Iteas becoae 
available, they are: accessed for the Afghan pregraa; inspected, packed, and 
labeled; and then shipped to Andrews Air Force Base or Rheln-Main Air Force 
Base for airlift to Pakistan. 

Delivery : USAF flights generally occur twice aonthly. One C-5 with the 
capacity to carry 36 pallets (60-80 tons) arrives early 1n the aonth and one 
C-141 carrying 8-9 pallets arrives later In the aonth. (The C-141 1s utilized 
on the return flight as a aedevac plane for war-wounded Afghans; hence, It 
carries aedical personnel and equipment to Islamabad In space that otherwise 
could carry 4 aore pallets.) And if they can be conducted without public 
attention, a flight for Miles will be added to the schedule every five weeks 
or so. 

Flight schedules are set weeks In advance through consultation aaong the 
AID/Rep. GOP, and DOD/ISA/HA offices. Delivery to the Pakistan a1r base 
(Chaklala) Bust aeet strict schedules, and because of a conplex process of 
receiving flight clearance, schedule changes can be accomplished only with 
great difficulty . To aeet SOP security requirements, the airplanes arrive, 



unload, and depart within a few hours, and always at flight. This adds a 
significant level of complexity to the logistical arrangements. GOP personnel 
unload cargo, using AIO/Rep supplied forklifts as well as GOP forklifts and 
trucks. AIO/Rep and AMES contractor personnel aeet each aircraft and observe 
unloading. Cargo 1s transferred on GOP trucks to a GOP warehouse, where 1t 1s 
subsequently counted, examined, end Its suitability determined by the GOP. 
Neither AIO nor AMEG personnel are able routinely to observe this process. 
Delivery of commodities to Alliance representatives at border points 1s 
accomplished by GOP personnel. A very significant contribution, 1n both 
manpower and rupee costs, Is made by the GOP In running the logistics of this 
program . 

B. PVO-Donated Connodlties 

PVOs have also been provided guidelines regarding acceptable commodities, 
after first shipments Included some Inappropriate Items. Some PVO-donated 
commodities are designated for the Alliance and are therefore treated 1n the 
same fashion as 000- AW AID-flnanced materiel. PVO commodities being sent to 
PVO recipients are not dispatched on C-5 flights, which aircraft are dedicated 
to Alliance-bound cargo to prevent confusion and error In distribution. PVO 
items are generally stockpiled until there Is a sufficient amount to fill a 
C-141 plane. The GOP receives and Inspects these Items as ft does 
All lance -bound goods; but, unlike Alliance-destined goods, the 60P transfers 
PVO donations to the AMEG warehouse in Peshawar for subsequent pick-up by the 
PVOs 1 local representatives. There are no face-to-face deliveries by the GOP 
to the PVOs. (See ANNEX D.) 



C Project Financed Commodities 

In FY 1967, a DOD General Counsel determination advised that MIR funds could 
be used to transport AID-f1nanced commodities. It ft thus expected that AHR 
funds trill be used, to the txtent available, to transport goods financed under 
the Commodity Export Program or sector projects. 

0. Transportation Assets 

The legislation also permits the use of AHR funds to purchase and transport to 
Pakistan transportation assets for use 1n delivering humanitarian commodities, 
such as trucks and pack animals. Pack anlMls represent a special case In 
terns of Implementation arrangements. In late FY 1987 the first load of 111 ■ 
mules and one lead horse Mas transported. The AID procurement contractor, the 
American Manufacturers Expert Group (AMEG) , purchased the mules 1n Tennessee, 
and assisted the GOP with the special arrangements needed to off-load and 
handle the animals In Islamabad. A 000 charter with a flna experienced 1n 
moving animals. Flying Tiger, carried the mules In a 747 cargo aircraft. The 
orchestration of extremely complicated actions 1n the U.S. and Pakistan by 
000, the charter, AMES, the AID/Rep staff, and the GOP Indicated the clear 
feasibility of moving large numbers of pack animals Into Pakistan. 

After arrival in Islamabad, the animals are held In GOP facilities until they 
can be transported by truck to the Commodity Export Project's Animal Holding 
Facility in Peshawar, where they and their future Afghan handlers are 
trained. Delivery to the border depots 1$ accomplished by the GOP or the 
parties, sometimes In trucks supplied by the U.S. program. 



E. Patient Airlift 

OOD lawyers have Interpreted Section 305 of PL 99-145 as amended to authorize 
the program to airlift patients to the U.S. and other countries for pro-bono 
aedlcal treatment. This Interpretation Is based on the language of the 
Congressional conference reports. A complex process of patient nomination, 
examination, selection, placement, documentation, transport, care, and return 
Is Involved. AHR-f1nanced AID/Rep grants provide technical assistance In 
patient screening and selection In Peshawar by the International Medical Corps 
(IMC), an American PVO, and In patient placement by the Intergovernmental 
Committee for Migration (ICM), an Internationa! organization. Other Important 
actors are the Alliance Health Committee, DOD/ISA/KA, the GOP, AID/Rep staff, 
and Consular staff. 

Selection : Each of the seven Afghan party physicians nominate war-wounded 
patients In stabilized condition which require treatment outside Pakistan. 
The AHC performs Initial screening against program criteria. 

Typically, patients have orthopedic problems, burns, amputations, and other 
conditions for which treatment can be completed within six months. Civilian 
casualties. Including women and children as well as fighting men art eligible, 
although the preponderance of patients who make 1t to the Pakistan border and 
are available to be Included have been men. IMC provides services of 
specialists (usually orthopedic surgeons) who are flown In each month to 



screen serer: nominees Against specific criteria, complete detailed medical 
recai-ss arc -ecomaend a course of treatment. After each month's screening, 
IMC senas tae medical records (including photographs of each patient 
in i— i mm if for treatment) simultaneously to 101 offices 1n Geneva and 
MaslrimgtxQm for placement. Although all screening has been done 1n Peshawar to 
date, we arc considering ways to hold some screening 1n Quetta to sake 1t 
easf er for patients cosing from Southern and Western Afghanistan. 

The role of ICM includes both narrow operational activities and broader 
functions. Upon receipt of patient diagnoses, the ICM staff In the U.S. and 
Geneva seek pro-bono aedlcal services In the U.S. and other countries. In 
addrftiowi to the U.S.. Belgium, Canada, Egypt, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
G reece . Ireland, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United Kingdom 
ha ye participated thus far . ICM also secures visas for patients going to 
couatrfes other than the U.S.; when possible, provides Darl and/or Pushto 
speaking escorts on the flights; manages patient movements from airfield to 
airfield; and arranges commercial flights to the ultimate destination from 
Rhefn-Maiii or Andrews A1r Force Bases. ICM persuades physicians and hospitals 
to donate services; Identifies individuals and PVOs, Including Afghan mutual 
assistance associations, who will sponsor and support the patients and escorts 
during periods of out-patient treatment; counsels those sponsors and patients; 
and negotiates agreement of Involved governments to permit entry. ICM, as an 
International organization with long experience in assisting refugees and 
migrants, is Ideally suited to carry out these functions. 



IV. BUDGET AMD COST CONSIDERATIONS 



In FY 1986 . $10 alii Ion wis Mde available for the AHP. program, of which $3 
million was utilised: $312,000 was spent directly by the 0/AIO/REP for 
admlnl strati ve costs 1n Pakistan using a fund citation from the USAF. These 
expenses Included costs associated with both patient screening and placement. 
DOD expended $2.7 ■llllon for flight and administrative costs. $7 Million 1n 
FY 1986 funds were carried ever to FY 1967. During that year there were nine 
f 1 Ights carrying 300 tons of DOD excess cargo and 20 tons of PVD-donated 
cargo, at an average cost of approximately $200,000 per flight. 

In addition to the $312,000 actually used by AID, $1 Billion In FY 1986 USAF 
funds was made available to 0/AID/Rep to cover such GOP-lncurred 
administrative costs as expenses for vehicles, drivers, and warehousing. The 
GOP undertook logistics services with the expectation of reimbursement, and 
requested $1 million In reimbursement 1n September, 1966. AID/Rtp rehired a 
detailed substantiation of costs, but the GOP did not provide this information 
end the unexpended $1 million was returned to DOD. While It appears that the 
GOP does not Intend to press this particular claim, ft Is possible that future 
requests for reimbursement of some of their operations costs could be 
presented as charges against the program. (It Is already planned that In 
1988, rental for the Islamabad warehouse for cargo from ARFs will be paid by 
AID /Rep from funds transferred from DOD. ) 
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In FY 198 7. $17 million. Including $7 million of FY 1966 carry over funds were 
available for the program. 000 utilized nearly $5 ■1U1on for costs 
associated with 26 Afghan relief flights, at an average cost of $186,000 per 
flight, and tnnsf erred $2 will Ion through State to AID for the Afghan 
prograa. Additional funds Mere expended for similar but smaller program 
elsewhere, yet over $7 trillion remained unutilized by the Afghan or other 
countty programs by the end of the year. 

000 funds for Afghanistan were allocated as follows (som amounts are 
extrapolations from preliminary estimates): 

$2,520,000 for 21 X C-141 ART flights (an average of $120,000/f light) 
1,000,000 for 4 X C-5 ARF flights (an average of $250,000/fl1ght) 
305,000 for 1 X 747 PAT flight for transport of mules 
960,000 for OLA cargo preparation 
115,000 for cancellation charges of mule transport 
100,000 for 000 administration costs 
$5,000,000 - total utilized directly by 000 
$2.000,000 - transferred to 0/AID/REP 
TOTAL: $7,000,000 - for Afghanistan 

Program demands for administrative costs In Pakistan had grown rapidly 1n 
1986, and 1t became clear that associated costs, such as lease or purchase of 
local transportation assets, could require substantial funds. In FY 1987 the 
legislation therefore explicitly endorsed the transfer to State of up to $2.5 
million for adilnlstratlve and local transportation costs. $2 million of this 
was subsequently provided to AID for the Afghan program, all of which was 
fully utilized as follows: 



Amount Received by 



$53,400 


AMEG 


Purchase of support vehicles for the 
program (buses, truck) 


1,017,600 


AMEG 


Vehicles and pack anlnls for 
Alliance use In transporting 
humanitarian supplies Into 
Afghanistan (Includes costs of 
■ovlng vehicles froa Karachi to 
Quetta and Peshawar) 


609,000 


I CM 


Patient placement 


195,000 


IMC 


Patient screening 


125,000 


IMC 


Transporting medical supplies Into 


$2,000,000 




Afghanistan 



TOTAL: 



Funds transferred to AIO are utilized 1n accordance with AID rules and 
regulations, based on the State/AID/Memorandun of Understanding of April, 
1967, which transferred the funds, and legal guidance provided by the three 
agencies. 

A significantly greater proportion of the total funds could have been absorbed 
by the O/A ID/Rep if more funds could have been transferred to AID. Total 
AID/Rep costs 1n FY 1987 for transportation-related costs which were 
potentially eligible for AHR financing but were financed out of the AIO/Rep's 
other project funds were as follows: 
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Purchase of 352 vehicles and 200 Miles 


$5,480,000 


for Alliance Parties 




Transport costs of PVOs financed by 


250,000 


AIO/Rep grants 




Transport costs of sector projects 




financed by AIO/Rep contracts 




- Health 


150,000 


- Education 


200,000 


- Commodities 


250,000 


- Agriculture 


100,000 


TOTAL: 


$6,430,000 



If AHR funds had been fully utilized In this wanner, the positive Impact of 
the project on the overall Afghan Humanitarian Assistance Program would have 
been much greater. Funds saved In other projects could have been utilized for 
the purchase of more commodities or expanded project activities. 
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In_fJM988, *»*** transferred to AID/Rep fro* 000 »y again be legislatively 
Hartted, Here AHR fend* transferred to AID fn an eacutt actually agreed 
between AID and DOC, however, an Illustrative FY 1968 AID/Rep budget, 
reflecting the Increasing aonentMi and Maturity of CSM, eight be the 
following: 

AID/Rep ade1n1strat1ve costs for flights $80,000 

(Includes warehouse rental, forkllfts 

and vehicle purchases) 
IMC grant for patient screening 130,000 

ICM grant for patient placement 750,000 

Project related transport costs 

1,811 ^ 400,000 

Education 415#000 

Conodltles tt050#000 

Agriculture fg m 

P¥0 transport costs 3^ gg 

Purchase of Mules (1000) for parties 1.000,000 

Purchase of vehicles (100-10 ton) for parties t.WO.OOO 

T0TK.S $8,000,000 



The grant costs for patient screening and placement are t fixed commitment and 
win have first priority against whatever funds tre transferred to 0/AID/Rep. 
The retaining funds will be allocated against the next highest priority 
requirements. 

B. Cost-Effectiveness 

It can be argued that the cost-effectiveness of moving DOO-excess cargo and 
PVO donations, given the high flight costs, 1s low. It would be difficult, 
however, to place a value on the commodities, which ire excess to the needs of 
the Defense Department and generally are well used before delivery to 
Pakistan. Many of the comraodltles such as blankets, footwear, and clothing 
could be purchased new In Pakistan for significantly less than the per- ton 
transport costs fron the U.S. (See ANNEX E.) AHR funds are not, however, 
available for purchases of commodities of this sort, as distinct from 
transportation assets and services. 

£ '" 
Intangible factors enhance the value of the program beyond that of the donated 
goods: the value to Individual patients and to Afghan morale of the patient 
treatment program; and the demonstration of US commitment to the Afghan 
cause. While the prograa plays a very positive role 1n the U.S.'* Afghan 
efforts, Its cost-effectiveness could be greatly Increased If new purchases 
were permitted , and Its Impact Increased If significantly larger amounts could 
be transferred to AID and allocated to transport costs of other project*. 
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V. MONITORING CONSTRAINTS AND ARRANGEMENTS 

A. Constraints 
As Indicated above, this unique program operates under the strict guidance and 
control of the GOP. This fact becomes the primary constraint to any attempts 
to monitor the program. 

tike AID'S other cross-border activities, opportunities for end-use monitoring 
Inside Afghanistan are very limited . Unlike these other programs, 
opportunities for monitoring the movement of commodities Inside Pakistan are 
also limited . The GOP receives the cargo at the Islamabad air base, off-loads 
it, and transports 1t to GOP-owned and controlled warehouses. While AID /Rep 
and AHEG staff may and do observe unloading, they are not present when cargo 1$ 
broken dotn, examined, counted, and allocated to the Afghan political parties. 
The GOP also controls the physical delivery of commodities to party 
representatives at border areas, for onward movement Inside Afghanistan. 
AroHcan officials are not permitted In these areas for security reasons; and 
though Afghan and Pakistani employees of AME6 are sometimes permitted to go to 
party depots near the border when wheat deliveries are made, they are not 
present when the DOD excess commodities are transferred. 

A member of AID's Inspector General's staff has examined this Issue. On • 
one-time basis only, the GOP allowed the IG access to Its system of accounting 
for these goods. From this experience, It appears that the GOP Itself does 
have an appropriate system of accounting; but since AIO does not normally have 
access to this data or to physical observation of the transfer of the 
commodities to the Afghan parties, AID'S ability to monitor In any real sense 
Is quite limited. 
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B. Approach 
AID has sought Increasing Involvement of Its contract staff (AMEG) with the 
GOP in the logistics process. Some opportunities have been afforded to AMEG 
staff to visit GOP warehouses and observe the condition of the commodities. 
O/AID/Rep 1s also arranging the lease of an additional warehouse for this 
cargo. While the warehouse will be GOP staffed, 1t will be dedicated 
primarily to the AHR comod1t1es and not to other GOP activities, so It Is 
expected that AID/Rep and AMEG staff will have nore access to this warehouse. 

After deliveries have been made to the Afghan parties by the GOP, AME6 
conducts market surveys near border areas and in Peshawar and Quetta, is a 
check on Items flowing back Into Pakistan. While one cannot rule out the 
possibility of Individual Mujahideen selling a particular Item 1f It is not 
a current priority need, any systematic diversion of commodities 1s likely 
to be detectable through these surveys. 7o date, little evidence of 
diversion has been observed . 

End-use monitoring Inside Afghanistan 1s not feasible. In other AID 
projects, the use of Afghan monitors is underway; for example, to check on 
deliveries of supplies to schools or clinics. DOD-donated Items, however, 
often have no special identifying characteristics (particularly after 
markings have been removed by the GOP). Many goods such as are being 
transported under this program are also being made available through a 
number of other country sources. It Is highly unlikely, therefore, that a 
monitor could determine the supplier of all AHR-type goods he might locate. 



PVO-donated cargo is less problematic, as It is turned over to the AMEG 
warehouse in Peshawar after the GOP has inspected It. PVOs then arrange 
to pick it up directly from AMEG and full accounting of that transaction 
Is possible. The PVOs' use of these items, whether in facilities in 
Pakistan or Inside Afghani stan. is tracked by the* in the sane manner is 
their other activities, generally Involving monitors and systems of 
receipts. 

Special procurements such as mules or trucks are also monitorable within 
Pakistan. Both are dispatched to AMEG facilities by the SOP, and are 
subsequently turned over to the Afghan parties. Mules are branded by 
AMEG when first received and trucks are given Identifying Barks, so that 
any major reflows into Pakistan are detectable. A few AID-financed 
vehicles were observed in Peshawar and Immediate remedies taken. 
Thereafter, abuse of vehicles has been rarely observed. 

The patient program 1$ fully implemented and monitored by AID and its 
grantees. DC and 1CM keep full records on patient selection, 
evacuation, treatment, and return to Pakistan. 

C. Experience to Date 

A Data Collection, Monitoring, and Evaluation Plan for this activity was 
prepared in March, 1987, as part of a broader plan for monitoring the 
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C«*>d1ty Export and PL 480 program* {ANNEX F>. The elements of the pi in 
which tre most practical for AW commodities are data collection Inside 
Pakistan and market surveys. 

AKES's monitoring of AHR commodities presently consists of ropier market 
surveys 1n the larger bazaars In Peshawar and Quetta and In the bazaars 

of the border towns. To date. Halted amounts of certain of the 
commodities (field Jackets, trousers and sleeping bags) have occasionally 
appeared. Inquiries with vendors Inevitably reveal that large quantities 
of the material are not readily available. This suggests that those 
which are for sale are the result of Individual ftijahidecn monetizing 
clothing and equipment Issued to the.. This 1s a Halted, predictable 
phenomenon which docs not detract significantly from accountability for 
the prograi and underscores the Importance of supplying Items which atet 
priority needs only. 

In order to aaintaln systematic tracking of AHR eomaodHitt which 
reconcile with 000 asnlfests and COP distribution reports, AMES ft 
developing a computer-driven data base. It Is expected that existing 
discrepancies In the two types of reports will be accounted for when 
differences 1a nomenclature are overcome. Problems with packing If at - r «- 
counts will be pinpointed when AMES begins participating la ««"«* -<--* v . 
receipt/Inspection at a new warehouse facility dedicated to AHR shipments. 



VI. LESSQHS LEARNED AMD ISSUES FOR REVIEW 

After more than 18 months of implementation experience, a smoothly running 
operation Is 1n piece . Thousands of operational details have been worked out 
through the experience of receiving 36 cargo flights and dispatching $00 
patients for cere abroad. Flights are successfully scheduled and received, 
cargo off-loaded and allocated, and patients identified, documented, placed, 
treated and returned. The requirement for this success has been an 
extraordinary coordinated support effort among the Involved departments and 
agencies, SOP, contractors, and Alliance representatives In which timing of 
each action 1s crucial. The cost has been a vastly disproportionate burden of 
effort, particularly on the AID/Rep staff . This prograa, which In dollar 
terms 1s less than one-quarter of the value of the AID/Rep programs, requ'res 
hundreds of person-hours of effort for each flight. 

Major lessons learned Include: 

need for clear delineation of responsibilities among the three involved 

U.S. agencies and between Washington and the field; 
need for significant contractor support in cargo handling and for 

patient screening and placement activities, given the workload 

Involved; and 
need for assiduous Inspection of both DOD excess property and PVO 

donated goods for both quality and suitability for the program. 
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The following operational and policy Issues htve become apparent, the 
resolution of which could greatly strengthen the Impact of this program and 
Imp rove its efficiency and cost effectiveness. They are ripe for review now 
by AID and other cognizant agencies. 

A. Washington Program Coordination 

In the past there have been several occasions when one «w another entity has 
been slow or unresponsive to field requests, when the interagency process 
Itself has radically slowed action or when unexplained program problem 
arose. This has Included the cumbersome Interagency transfer of funds from 
DOD-to-State-to-AID, a process which consumed well over 4 aonths 1n FY 87; the 
lengthy process of obtaining legal determinations or Interpretations of 
legislation regarding operational questions (e.g., regarding the possibility 
of funding purchase of trucks or transport of project commodities with AHR 
funds). These are now resolved, but new questions are always arising 1n this 
complicated program. 

Issue: The AID/Rep has consistently advocated establishment of unitary 
responsibility for coordination of program support actions required In 
Washington . Clearly, State trill always provide policy oversight as It 
does In wry other aspect of AID'S programs, and equally clearly only 
DOD can carry out the flight logistics and movement of supplies. What 
Is needed Is a single locus of responsibility for assuring that all 



U.S. -based backstopplng functions are carried out by whichever entity 1s 
appropriate. Since Implementation responsibilities are lodged 1n AID In 
the field, the AID/Rep should be able to look to AIO/W's ANE Bureau for 
program Management support. Since AME/SA now has two persons assigned 
to the Afghan program, this office say be in the best position to 
provide support. 
Recommendation : Washington should Identify a single locus of coordination 
responsibility for this program. This office will ensure Interagency 
coordination of all responses to field or other requests and ensure that 
Issues do not fall between stools. 

Recommendation : Washington responsibility for liaison with ICM should be 
lodged In AID, which Is a party to the grant, not State, which Is not. (The 
Management of the grant clearly is the responsibility of 0/AID/Rep, not 

Washington.) 

B. Program Management 

Currently, It is understood that AHR Is Intended as • resource for the overall 
Ifcimanltarian Assistance Progrm. State provides policy guidance and 
Interpretation, and sometimes serves as liaison with ICM on patient 
placements. State also receives the funds allocation froa DOO for costs 
incurred outside the U.S., and subsequently transfers these funds to the 
AID/Rep. DOD Is responsible for collection and delivery of excess non-lethal 
■llitary supplies and delivery of PVO cargo, Including all aspects of flight 
planning and execution. AID implements the program on the ground, bearing 
prlMary responsibility for liaison with the GOP and Alliance representatives. 



Issue: If the prograa is to support the broader effort carried out by 
the AID/Rep prograa. then the AIO/Rep should decide. 1n consultation 
with OOP, whtt gets financed en d when, froa the total funds allocated 
to Afghanistan . 

Obviously there arc practical Haltatlons stecalng froi factors outside 
the knowledge or control of the AID/Rep affecting the capacity of 000 to 
aount flights and the availability of appropriate cargo. 

Recommendation: Mthln this constraint, the AIO/Rep should have a clear 
ability to establish priorities aaong potential uses of AHR funds: for 
procurement of transportation assets, transport of project and 000 excess 
coaaodftles, transport of PVO goods, patient evacuation costs, and any other 
eligible costs. After the needs of other country progress are taken Into 
account, and the total amount allocated to the Afghan prograa Is known, the 
AIO/Rep should, In consultation with 000, annually (or sort frequently, 1f 
necessary) establish budget categories for planning purposes/ This should 
help both 000 and AID/Rep staff to plan flights, help project imagers deal 
with project coaaodtty Reeds, and reduce the crisis MMgeaent aspect of the 
progress which currently results 1n a significant workload burden on the 
AIO/Rep staff. To the extent that one prograa element 1s sere cost affective 
than another, systematic planning should also maxlmto prograa Impact. 

Recommendation : To establish priorities 1n a aeanlngful sense as discussed 
above, funds should be allocated to the AID/Rep for adilnlstratlon to the 
aaxlaua extent possible. 



C. Legislative Changes 

Several factors which make the program bureaucratlcally difficult or 
time-consuming, with consequent Implications for workload and efficiency, stem 
from the legislative authorities underlying the program. Some of these are 
the directive that the program be operated under the direction of State; the 
limitation on funds transfer from DOD to State/AID; and the limitation of 
DOD-supplled Items to excess, not new goods. 

Issue: While working within current legislative authorities, the 
Involved agencies should look to the future and seek legislative changes 
which will enhance program efficiency . Impact on Afghan humanitarian 
needs, and Improve cost effectiveness. Consultations among the agencies 
and with relevant Congressional Committees should begin promptly. 

Recommendation : AID should play a major role with 000 1n consultations with 
Congress with regard to any legislative changes. 

Recommendation : The following legislative changes should be considered: 
The reference to program direction by State should be dropped. State 
can and would retain Its policy oversight responsibility without this 
language. [Note: the Ambassador believes 1t unwise to reopen the 
question of Internal administration of the program with Congress.] 
Funds should be transferred from DOD directly to AID. This operational 
role for State serves only to delay the process, and has no 
programmatic function. 



Authority to transfer funds to AID should not bt Halted to • specific 
Mount. Rather the legislation should provide general authority, with 
actual aaounts to be determined through discussion between AIO and 000. 

000 should have authority to procure new Items for the Afghan program 
when the available surplus Iteas are not fully appropriate. #or 
exaaple, certain highly useful Iteas such as wara socks or fuel bars 
rarely coae Into the excess stocks, but would be easily and cheaply 
obtainable by ODD. Slallarly, available Iteas are soattlaas not the 
best ones for the program. Winter Iteas supplied In want aonths, even 
1n good condition, run a auch greater risk of being sold or traded by 
Individual Mujahldeen who have other 1aaed1ate needs. 000 cannot 
reserve such useful Iteas as wara sleeping bags or winter clothing 
until needed by the Afghan prograa. Storage in Pakistan would raise 
problems with regard to logistics, cost, and potential for diversion. 



note: in considering wnetner to request authority to purchase a rangToT 
Iteas, we aust recognize that such a request any Mar the distinctions bet 
tkls prograa and the A2D-f1nanced coaaodlty prograa (CD), and aright raise 
ejuestlons In soat quarters as to the need for the AMI program far 
Afghanistan. This question should be carefully considered by the Involved 
agencies before any request for legislative change ea this point ft 
transmitted to Congress. The association of 00C with AIO la the Afghan 
prograa Is productive and augmentative to the FAA financed prograa. If an 
•ffort to achieve legislative changes enabling fuller utilization of OOO's 
capabilities were to result 1a Congressional action to nave AIO be the sole 
channel for humanitarian assistance for war-affected Afghans, resources' could 
be lost without compensating gain. The objective should be to Ripply the** 
maximum amount of USG humanitarian resources, on e time-critical basis, using 
the most cost-effective approaches we can muster, to our Afghan clients, 000 
plays an Important role In this effort by commanding assets unavailable to 
AIO. Any change should be directed at mobilization of more resources and 
better exploitation of them, not the elimination of a participant's real 
contribution.] 



If authority for new purchases using Attn funds Is not approved, AID 
should seek authority to request 000 to purchase new {tens using the 
0/AID/Rep's own project funds. Piggyback purchase of bulk 1te*s such 
as footwear could save the AID prograa a significant aaount of aoney. 

0. Inappropriate Passengers and Unmanlfested Cargo 

On some occasions, passengers without appropriate country clearance have been 
permitted transport on AMR flights. Also, unmanlfested cargo, soaetlaes 
Inappropriate for a humanitarian program, has been In Individuals' personal 
baggage , both arriving and departing. The special arrangenents for arrival of 
these flights which are permitted by the GOP aean that nonul customs and 
Immigration checks are curtailed. The counterpart's abWfr to slapUfy 
procedures for the prograa does not constitute a license to violate SOP laws . 
When Inappropriate Iteas are suspected or found, cognizant GOP authorities are 
placed In a difficult situation. A continuation of the problea night 
jeopardize the GOP's continued support of the prograa. Such action could also 
lead to unfavorable publicity for the overall humanitarian prograa and 
potentially ham our objectives. 

Recoraendatlon : A written statement of both Pakistani and U.S. rults 
concerning cargo should be provided to every passenger. It should Include 
notice that baggage will be Inspected by the GOP and unauthorized Iteas nay be 
subject to confiscation. (A proposed hand-out Is at ANNEX 6 for Washington 
comments and approval.) 



Recommendation: 00D should conduct baggage checks of boarding passengers at 

Andrews and 3he1n-Ha1n Airports. No unmanlfested cargo other than personal 

baggage should be carried. 

Recordation: No passenger should be boarded without country clearance, 

which can only be obtained fro* the field. Country clearance should be 

coordinated through the AID country desk officer. No exceptions should be 

permitted by 00D or State. 

Recommendation; Patients' personal baggage should be examined by the USAF 

crews In Islanabad for any Inappropriate Items, end an baggage arriving 1n 

the U.S. should be examined by U.S. Customs. Irrespective of the position of 

the passenger. 

E. Congressional Staff Visits 

Congressional staff visits are helpful to the program, as they provide an 
opportunity for first-hand understanding of conditions on the ground as well 
as direct discussion of progress and problems with the AiO/Rep staff. The 
ready availability of transport on the Relief Flights has understandably 
resulted fn staffers' arriving with these flights. 

In the past, these visits have tended to be concentrated In late summer, with 
as many as 13 suffers accompanying a flight during the summer recess In 
August 1967. The combined workload Involved 1n dealing with a flight, 
programming an effective visit for the suffers, and meeting the regular 
workload, at times becomes overwhelming to the limited AID/Rep sUff. 



Recofiwendation : Congressional staffers should be encouraged to space their 
visits over the year, so the AIO/Rep staff can give then the full programming 
support required and still meet other responsibilities. If staffers request 
ARF schedule changes for their convenience, they should be Informed of the 
disruption • change can cause throughout an extensive systea. If staff visits 
are proposed for times which pose major problems for the AIO/Rep off let. 
Congressional offices should be requested to re-schedule. The designated 
single manager 1n AME should undertake this responsibility. 

F. Program Grants for Patients 

The pro-bono patient placement program 1s working well and 1s highly effective 
politically, both In Increasing awareness of the Afghan cause In the U.S. and 
twelve other countries, and in providing a highly valued type of support to 
the Afghans. ICM has indicated that its ability to place larger numbers of 
patients may be constrained by the riSs*-med1cal costs to supporters In the 
communities who assist patients and their escorts. For example, sponsors may 
house, feed, and pay Incidental expenses of patients and escorts for a number 
of weeks or months. ICM has proposed that small program grants to cover such 
costs might encourage additional sponsors to undertake the difficult task of 
assisting the patients, and thus increase the numbers which' could be treated. 
Moreover, the grants would enable the sponsors to Improve the quality of the 
experience of these patients, who generally are outside their culture for the 
first time 1n their lives. The program was established as a pro-bono effort. 



however, and we would not want to titer this basic previse. Moreover, 
provision of per patient grants up to $1000 as proposed be ICM would be 
costly; up to $420,000 per year 1f we continue one patient flight per month 
with a maximum of 35 patients. 

Recommendation: ICM*$ proposal does not now adequately Justify Initiation of 
#10 funding of program grants. If ICM Is able to demonstrate that patients 
are not being accepted because of these costs, AID and 000 aright then consider 
providing snail grants to a Halted number of patients on a trial basis. 

6. Patient Transport Costs 

Those segments of patient travel which must be carried out on commercial 
flights have been financed thus far froa the $2 Million allocation 
administered by the AIO/Rep. This budget Item 1s heavily subscribed, while $7 
■11 Hon In 000 funds were not obligated 1n FY 07. 

Recommendation : If the portion of the AHR budget Allocated to the AIO/Rep 
continues to be strictly Halted, commercial patient transport costs within 
the U.S. or within Europe should be financed directly by 000, not by the 
AIO/Rep grant to ICM. 



H. Transport Costs of other AlO/Rep Projects 

The Health, Education, Agriculture, and Commodities projects all have 
significant costs for transport of goods Inside Afghanistan. These costs fit 

within the purposes of the AHR prograR. 

Recommendation : AHR funds should be used, as available, for these transport 
costs. 

I. Workload Implications of the program 

The AHR Program continues to demand a disproportionate level of effort on the 
part of all AID/Rep staff, despite the Involvement of contractors 1n 
monitoring of commodities and support of the patient program. This Is to the 
detriment, at times, of the AID-funded projects which are the primary 
charge of the office. Acceptance of the recommendations above mill greatly 
help the program move to a more smoothly managed one which is more effectively 
Integrated with the rest of the Humanitarian Assistance program. 

Recommendation; Adoption of the earlier recommendations. 
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000 AUTHORIZATION ACT FOR FY 86 
Section 305, P.L. 99-145. 

(a) AUTHORIZATION OF FUNDS — There 1s hereby authorized to be appropriated 
to the Department of Defense for fiscal year 1986 the sum of $10,000,000 
for the purpose of providing transportation for huunltarlen relief for 
persons displaced or Mho are refugees because of the Invasion of 
Afghanistan by the Soviet Union. 

(b) TRANSPORTATION UNDER DIRECTION OF SECRETARY OF STATE — Transportation 
provided with funds appropriated pursuant to the authorization in this 
section shall be under the direction of the Secretary of State. 

(c) MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION TO BE USED — Transportation for humin1tar1an 
relief provided with funds appropriated pursuant to the authorization In 
this section shall be by the most economical commercial or military 
means available, unless the Secretary of State determine* that it it In 
the national Interest of the United States to use wans other than the 
most economical available. Such aeans may Include the use of aircraft 
and personnel of the reserve components of the Armed Forces. 
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EXCESS PROPERTY 
Sec. 1454, P.L. 99-145. 

(a) AUTHORITY TO PROVIDE MONLETMAL EXCESS PROPERTY - 

Chapter 151 of title 10, United States Code, Is Mended by adding at the 

end thereof the following new section: 

2547. Excess nonlethal supplies: humanitarian relief 

"(a) The Secretary of Defense nay sake available for humanitarian 

relief purposes any nonlethal excess supplies of the Department 
of Defense. 
"(b) Excess supplies made available for humanitarian relief purposes 
under this section shall be transferred to the Secretary of 
State, who shall be responsible for the distribution of such 
supplies. 
"(c) This section does not constitute authority to conduct any 

activity which, If carried out as an Intelligence activity by the 

Department of Defense, would require - 

"(1) a finding under section 662 of the foreign Assistance Act 

of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2422); or 
*(2) a notice to the Intelligence committees under Section 

501 (aXI) of the National Security Act of 1947 (50 U.S.C. 

413); 

"(dXI) The Secretary of State shall submit an annual 

report on the disposition of all excess supplies 

transferred by the Secretary of Defense to the Secretary 

of State under this section during the preceding year. 
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"{2} Such reports shall be submitted to the Ccmmlttees on 
Armed Services and on Foreign Relations of the Senate 
and the Committees on Armed Services and on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives. 
"(3) Such reports shall be submitted not later than June 1 

of each year, 
"{c} In this section: 

"(1) 'Konlethal excess supplies' means property, other 
than real property, of the Department of Defense - 
"(A) that 1s excess property, as defined 1n 
regulations of the Department of Defend; and 
"(B) that 1s not a weapon, ammunition or other 
equipment or material that 1s designed to Inflict 
serious bodily ham or death. 
"(2) 'Intelligence committees' means the Select 

Committee on Intelligence of the Senate and the 
Permanent Select Committee on Intelligence of the 
Senate and the Permanent Select Committee on 
Intelligence of the House of Representatives." 
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DOO AUTHORIZATION ACT FOR FY 87 

Sec 331. Extension of Authorization for Humanitarian Assistance 

(a) Transportation, Administration, and Distribution of Humanitarian Relief 
Supplies to Afghan Refugees - Section 305 of the Department of Defense 
Authorization Act, 1986 (Public Law 99-145; 99 Stat. 617), 1s amended - 

(1) by Inserting "(I)" before 'There* 1n subsection (a); 

(2) by Inserting 'and for fiscal year 1987 the sum of $10,000,000' 

after "sun of $10,000,000" 1n subsection (a); 

(3) by adding at the end of subsection (a) the following new paragraph: 
"(2) Of the funds appropriated by the Department of Defense 

Appropriations Act, 1986 (as contained In section 101(b) of Public Law 99-190; 
99 Stat. 1189), for operation and maintenance for the Air Force, $7,000,000 
shall remain available for obligation until September 30, 1987, for the 
purpose described in paragraph (1 ) (Including providing transportation of 
excess nonlethal supplies of the Department of Defense mde available for 
humanitarian relief purposes under section 2547 of title 10, United States 
Code). Such funds shall be 1n addition to funds appropriated pursuant to the 
authorization In paragraph (1), and 



(4) by adding at the end the following new subsections: 

"(d). Authority to Transfer Funds - The Secretary of Defense Is 
authorized to transfer to the Secretary of State not sore than $3,000,000 of 
the funds appropriated pursuant to the authorization 1n this section for 
fiscal year 1987 to provide for (1) paying administrative costs of providing 
the transportation described In subsection (a), and (2) providing for the 
acquisition of transportation assets for the distribution of supplies outside 
the United States to accomplish the purposes of this section. 

■(e) Availability of Funds - Amounts appropriated pursuant to the 
authorization 1n subsection (a) shall remain available until expended, to the 
extent provided In appropriation Acts." 

(b) Reports • The Secretary of Defense shall submit to the Committees 
on Armed Services of the Senate and House of Representatives two reports, one 
of which shall be submitted not later than 60 days after the date of the 
enactment of this Act and the other not later than June 1, 1967. Each such 
report shall contain (as of the date on which the report is submitted) the 
following Information: 

(1) The total amount of funds obligated for himunltarlan relief under 
section 305 of the Department of Defense Authorization Act, 1966 
(Public Law 99-145; 99 Stat. 617) (as amended by subsection (a)). 



(2) The number of scheduled and completed flights for purposes of 
providing humanitarian relief under section 305 of such Act. 

(3) A description of any transfer (Including to irttca the transfer Is 
mde) of excess non-lethal supplies of the Department of Defense 
atade available for humanitarian relief purposes under section 2547 
of title 10, United States Code. 



Because the destination of these excess materials was not defined, the House 
provision was not accepted by the conferees. However, the conferees did agree 
that they would look favorably upon a Department of Defense reprogrammlng 
request, within the total amount authorized, for the refugee probleis 1n the 
region of the Thailand and Cambodia border subject to the following guidelines: 

(a) The Departaent of Defense shall provide a prediction of unobligated 
balances within this account as of September 30, 1987. 

(b) The maximum amount of funds available for reprogrammlng for other 
than Afghanistan refugees is limited to $3.0 million. 

(c) The status reports required In the bill language will Include 
unobligated balance estimates and plans for Thailand-Cambodian humanitarian 
relief. 

The reports required by this section are to satisfy conferee concerns 
ibout prior year unobligated balances and efficient obligation of fiscal year 
1967 funding amounts. 
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CONFERENCE REPORT ON FY 87 APPROPRIATION FOR HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE 

The conferees agree to provide $10,000,000 as proposed by the Senate 
Instead of $$,000,000 as proposed by the House. In «£«*1on, both Mouse and 
Senate versions of the bill provide for a reapproprlatlon of $7,000,000 Mde 
available In fiscal year 1966 for humanitarian assistance. Thus, the total 
available 1n fiscal year 1987 for huMnltarlan assistance under the teres of 
the conference agreement Is $17,000,000. 

The conferees have Included language In the Act which permits the 
transfer of not More than $2,500,000 to the Secretary of State fr necessary 
costs of managing the transportation of humanitarian relief supplies and for 
transportation costs outside the United States. It 1s the understanding of 
the conferees that out of country transportation costs My Include both the 
acquisition and lease/rental of local transportation assets. Including beasts 
of burden. 

In addition, the conference agreement permits the use of up to 
$3,000,000 for the worldwide distribution of excess non-lethal supplies for 
huaanltarlan relief. The conferees understand that these funds may be used to 
alleviate refugee proMeas In the region of the Thai-Cambodia border. 

Finally, the conferees are concerned that during the operation of this 
program In fiscal year 1986, damaged and Improperly maintained materials were 
provided to refugees. The program managers are directed to take action as 
necessary to ensure that the goods are visually Inspected prior to shipment 
and that care be taken that all goods shipped are u suable and of good quality. 
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FY 87 CR-HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE 

For transportation for humanitarian relief for refugees of Afghanistan, 
acquisition of transportation assets to assist 1n the distribution of such 
relief, and distribution of excess non-lethal supplies for worldwide 
humanitarian relief, as authorized by law: $10,000,000; Provided, that not 
■ore than $2,500,000 nay be transferred to the Secretary of State to provide 
for necessary expenses related to the transportation of husinltarlan relief; 
Provided further, that of the funds provided under "Operation and Maintenance, 
Air Force" 1n Public Law 99-190, $7,000,000 shall remain available for 
obligation until September 30. 1987, for non-lethal aid to Afghanistan. 
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MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING 

BETWEEN THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE AND 

THE AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

SUBJECT: Transfer of Funds to Provide for Necessary Expenses Related to the 
Transportation of Huaanltarlan Relief 

BACKGROUND 

!?JS5»i2 n ! res, t iuthorl2ed te * «PP»'°pr1ated to the Departaent of Defense 
$10,000,000 for the purpose of providing transportation for humanitarian 
relief for persons displaced or who are refugees because of the invasion of 
Afghanistan by the Soviet Union. Congress directed that the transportation 
provided pursuant to this authorization be "under the direction of the 
f*^! 1 * of stit !l! 7h * P ,rt of thU P^raa Involving expenditure of funds 
1n Pakistan was adiinlstered by the AID representative to the US Embassy 1n 
Pakistan, pursuant to an agreeaent with DOD concerning the expenditure of 
funds, and, In accordance with the legislation, under the general direction of 
the Departaent of State. 

In 1987, Congress authorized for fiscal year 1987 an additional $10,000,000 
for the extension of authorization for huaanltarlan assistance (and permitted 
the carryover of $7,000,000 in unexpended 1966 funds). The Secretary of 
9f f !!£ e J5 $ • uthorf »* to transfer to the Secretary of State not aore thin 
$3,000,000 of these funds to provide for (1) paying administrative costs of 
providing specified types of transportation, and (2) providing for the 
acquisition of transportation assets for the distribution of supplies outside 
the United States. 

The appropriation for FY 1987 provided that "not More than $2,500,000 aay be 
transferred to the Secretary of State to provide for necessary expenses 
related to the transportation of huaanltarlan relief." 

PURPOSE 

This Agreeaent is entered Into between the Departaent of State (State), and 
the Agency for International Development (AID) to transfer to AID for 
expenditure, subject to this agreeaent. the funds transferred to the 
Departaent of State pursuant to the above-mentioned legislation. The purpose 
of the transfer Is to allow AID to continue to administer these funds on a 
day-to-day basis, subject to the general policy direction of the Departaent of 
State. 

AUTHORITY 

These funds are transferred froa State to AID pursuant to Section 4(b) of the 
Migration and Refugee Assistance Act of 1962. 



FUNDS TRANSFERRED 

The Department of State shall transfer to AID the $2,500,000 transferred by 
the Department of Defense to the Department of State. The funds shall be 
transferred from State's Migration and Refugee Account (Account No. 1971143) 
to AID'S International Disaster Assistance Account (Appropriation Account 
11X1035). 

TERMS AND CONDITIONS 

1. It 1s understood that the authorization for the appropriation of these 
funds requires that transportation provided with such funds be under the 
direction of the Secretary of State. 

2. $2 million of these funds will be available for Immediate utilization by 
AID 1n connection with assistance to displaced Afghans. It Is the 
Intention of State and AID that these funds will continue to be 
administered on a day-to-day basis by the AID representative In the US 
Embassy 1n Pakistan. AID shall obligate and expend the funds by 
entering funding arrangements deemed appropriate for the execution of 
the Agreement. 

The Department of State will be responsible for the general policy 
direction of the program and the Bureau of Near East and South Asian 
Affairs ("NEA") will remain the point of contact within the Department 
of State. This will be implemented In the field by the US Ambassador to 
Pakistan, and In Washington by the Deputy Assistant Secretary for NEA. 
The Department of State has determined the basic method of 
Implementation and has directed AID to utilize it. AID and State shall 
consult on the appropriateness of expenditures. The Department of State 
understands that the conditions 1n the countries concerned may preclude 
AID from applying normal accountability to Its Implementation 1n either 
country. NEA and AID will consult with relevant Congressional 
committees to ensure full understanding of these special circumstances. 

3. The remaining $500,090 of the transferred funds will not be expended 
without the prior approval of the Department of State. 

4. AID shall provide the State Department a yearly report describing the 
implementation of this program. The report will include but not be 
limited to a summary of the items, quantities, dates and the PVO or 
foreign government organization receiving the DOD excess supplies 
transferred under this Agreement. The report shall be submitted by Nay 
1 of each year. 

This Agreement is entered Into on behalf of the Department of State and the 
Agency for International Development by the undersigned authorized officials 
this 10th day of March 1967. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEV&OPMENT 

Signed: Undersecretary Speirs Signed: Julia Chang Bloch 

Assistant Administrator 



POSITIVE LIST OF ACCEPTABLE ITEMS 



Clothing 

•lanfcets 

Trousers (cold weather) 

Soots (leather, canvas, rubber) 

Field Jackets 

Field jacket liners 

Flak jackets (body amor) 

night Jackets 

night suits 

filoves/alttens 

Hats (cold weather) 

Overcoat 

Fuel bars 

Parkas 

Ponchos 

Poncho liners 

Shirts (all types) 

Sleeping bags 

Sleeping bag covers 

Stockings 

Sweaters 

Thermal underwear 



Food (no pork or anlaal neat; 
no canned Iteas) 

Field rations (LRPs) 
Freeze dried fruits 
Freeze dried fish 
Freeze dried vegetables 
Powdered silk 
Powdered eggs 
Multiple vltaalns 



Equipment 

Back packs and pack fraaes 

Burners (kerosene for cooking) 

Camouflage netting 

Canteens 

Canteen Belts 

Canvas bags for netting 

Coapasses 

Duffle bags 

Ear plugs 

Flashlights 

Generators (field, 220V, 5-7 KM, 

aust be operational) 
Heaters (kerosene) 
Knives (saall) 

Mess gear (need not be coaplete) 
Mine detectors 

Parachutes (cargo oR personnel ) 
Net slings 
Pots and pans (field cooking 

equlpaent) 
Rope (nylon or fiber) 
Radios (walkie-talkies) 
Rubber fuel bladders (saill - 

aedlua size 
Shelter halves 
Steeping aats (Including 

rubberized air aattresses, 

do not have to be Inflatable) 
Sunglasses 
Snow glasses 
Tarpaulin (no dry rot) 
Tents (all sizes but should be 

coaplete with poles and ropes) 
Mater bottles (rubber, plastic, 

aetal; 10-30 gal. cap) 
web belting 
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Hedlcal Supplies/Equipment Tools 

Bandages/dressing (Mist be sterile) 
First Aid Kits (Individual ft general 

purpose) 
Flea powder 
Fill containers 
Medicated foot powder 
Microscopes 
Soap detergent 
Surgical Instruments (orthopedic ft 

general ) 
Surgical packs 
Water-sterilizing tables 
Wheelchairs 

Furniture 

Beds and mattresses 

Carpeting 

Chairs (steel or stackable plastic) 

Cots (folding canvas, wood or aluminum frame) 

Tables (stainless steel) 



Axes 

Carpentry tools 
Drilling tools 
Hatchets 
Mechanics tools 
Plumping tools 

Shovels (including entrenching 
tools, wood or metal handle) 
Telephone wire 

(Tool kits need not be complete) 



PRIVATE VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATION CARGO ON 
AFGHAN HUMANITARIAN RELIEF RIGHTS 

Section 305 of the DOD Authorization Act of 1966 provides for transportation 
of humanitarian cargo for war-affected Afghans. That cargo nay Include 
DOO-excess non-lethal Material and private sector commodities. The cargo 1s 
carried on USAF planes designated Afghan Relief Flights. The flights also 
carry war-wounded Afghans to countries outside Pakistan where they receive 
pro-bono care. 

1. The Office of the A.I.D. Representative In the U.S. Embassy, 
Islamabad, Pakistan manages the patients and commodity process at that end 
under the direction of the Ambassador. 

2. DOD's Office of Humanitarian Assistance arranges for the 
transportation of DOO-excess commodities, PVO-donated supplies, and Afghan 
patients. The State Department provides policy direction and chairs an 
Interagency task force. The U.S. Agency for International Development Office 
of South Asia, helps coordinate AID/REP approvals of PVO commodity shipments. 

3. Each proposed shipment must be cleared In advance by the Office of 
the AID Representative/Islamabad. Proposals (specifying the type, condition 
and volume or weight of the cargo) may be addressed (1) by telex #5864 
(AEISL-PK) to 0/AID/REP, U.S. Embassy, Islamabad, Pakistan; (2) by mall to 
AID, Office of South Asia, 3310A State Department, Washington, D.C. 20523, or 
(3) by phone to the Afghanistan Desk (AID/ANE/SA) at (202) 647-3517. 
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4. Donated cesmoditles may be consigned to either the Alliance of 
Afghan resistance parties or to the Pakistan office of an American 
private/voluntary organization which Is registered with the Government of 
Pakistan and Is involved In assisting Afghans In Afghanistan. The 
couBiodltles say not be consigned to one designated party er person within the 
seven-party Alliance, or to a non-American PVO, or to a PVO assisting Afghans 
only In refugee camps In Pakistan. 

5. After notification of 0/AID/REP approval , contact the 000 Office of 
Humanitarian Assistance (202) -697-9675) to arrange for packing and shipping 
to a designated DOD air base. 

6. To facilitate distribution upon arrival each box Must be narked with 
the contents and the name and address of the consignee. The estimated dollar 
value of each shipment must be provided to DOD when the cargo is accepted for 
the flight. 

Guidelines for Voluntary Contributions ; 

Only non-lethal humanitarian goods are eligible for this transport assistance. 
The most useful commodities would Include: 

— Medical supplies for field hospital uses, e.g., surgical tape, syringes, 
sterile bandages, surgical equipment and instruments (orthopedic and 
general), surgical packs, microscopes; 
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— Medicines with it least 6 Months shelf life. 

— Field gear, such as blankets, cots, tents, sleeping bags and covers, 
duffel bags, ponchos, small or Bedim tents (new or used, but clean and 
1n good condition , without rot, rips, or stains), water bottles, 
canteens and belts, water bags, aess gear, ear plugs, entrenching tools, 
nylon rope, back packs, first aid kits, snow glasses, portable 
generators (5-7 ICWs), air Buttresses, rubber fuel bladders. 

— Men's and boy's cold weather clothing (new or used, but In good 
condition, clean and without major rips or stains ), e.g., field jackets, 
flight jackets, themal underwear, fatigue shirts, sweaters, parkas, 
gloves, leather shoes/boots, and socks. (Afghan sen do not wear 
Western-style trousers; Afghan women generally do net wear western style 
clothing.) Unwearable clothing will not be shipped. 

— Dry good fabrics. In solid colors, suitable for clothing. Donated food 
Is not appropriate for transport on Afghan's Relief flights. 



NOTE THAT, BECAUSE DONATED COMMODITIES FOR WHATEVER ADDRESSEES ARE NOT ALWAYS 
IN THE CONTROL OF U.S. GOVERNMENT ENTITIES, NO RESPONSIBILITY IS ASSUMED BY 
THE OFFICE OF HUMANITARIAN AFFAIRS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, THE USAF, 
THE AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE, OR THE 
U.S. EMBASSY IN ISLAMABAD FOR SAFEGUARDING OR TIMELY DELIVERY OF THE 
COMMODITIES. THEY ARE SENT AT DONORS' RISK. 



ANNEX E 



COST EFFECTIVENESS 

22 U.S.C. 2357, Sec. 607 (c) (added as (b) by FA Act of 1968 and redesignated 
as (c) by PL 95-424): ".,.[N]o Governnent-owned excess property shall be Mde 
available... unless... 

(O... the residual value, serviceability, and appearance of such 
property would not reflect unfavorably on the laage of the United States 
and would justify the costs of packing, crating, handling, 
transportation, and other accessorial costs, and that the residual value 
at least equals the total of these costs.* 
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DATA COLLECTION, MONITORING AND EVALUATION PLAN 



This Plan covers the monitoring end evaluation of the Commodity Export Project 
and the 1n-country portions of two other programs: PL 480 Title II Food 
Program and the D0D-f1nanced Afghan HuMn1tar1an Relief Program. AME6 In the 
future my also be assigned responsibility for Monitoring commodities procured 
through other projects as veil. 

A separate PL 480 Operational Plan describes AHEG responsibilities for the 
monitoring of the PL 480 Title II Program commodities from their arrival 
1n-country, through their transport, receipt and release by the federal and 
provincial ministries of agriculture. This Plan covers ABES monitoring 
responsibilities for the comnodltles thereafter. A copy of the monitoring 
portion of the PL 480 Operational Plan 1s attached. (The Operational Plan 
also covers AHEG responsibilities for monitoring the receipt of commodities to 
be monetized until their receipt by the purchasing Institution.) 

Non-lethal excess DOD material and other humanitarian commodities are 
transported under the DOD financed Afghan Humanitarian Relief Program. AHEG 
monitoring responsibilities under this Plan begin with the arrival of the 
comnodltles In Pakistan. (AME6 Is not responsible for further monitoring of 
commodities consigned to PVOs after their delivery to the PVO concerned.) 
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The collection and use of performance data will be crucial to the effective 
management of this project. Periodic feedback on project effectiveness will 
flag probleas as they arise and permit quick corrective action. This strategy 
will ensure that performance data Is readily at hand for effective management 
problem-solving and decision-making. The thrust of this approach will be the 
sequential purchase of management Information— essentially, a serlts of 
user-driven mini -evaluations throughout the project's life. 

The full realization of such a monitoring and evaluation (ME) plan may be 
affected and perhaps Impeded to some extent by some of the constraints 
surrounding the Implementation of this project and the unusual arena within 
which It operates. 

The first constraint concerns the existing mechanism employed for the handling 
of commodities from the time It reaches Pakistan up to the transfer of 
commodities to the Alliance. Only to the extent that the contractor has 
direct Involvement with the movement of the conmodltles through Pakistan or 
has access to records, will monitoring according to this plan be possible. 

The second constraint 1s that only Indirect Information 1$ likely to be 
available on the movement and use of goods within Afghanistan. The commanders 
receiving commodities will be requested by their parties to provide 
Information on the receipt and end-use of commodities, tfe cannot assure 
absolute compliance with this request nor can we verify the accuracy of data 
provided. Me will assume that the commodity requests are generated by the 
needs of the general Afghan population In the commanders' areas and, 
therefore, there exists a strong motivation to assure their delivery and use 
w.. *K- < n +Mi<taH h»n»f1dar1es. 



To the extent posslble.project-hired monitors will be used to gather 
effectiveness data on project activities within Afghanistan. While the 
project will strive to develop a system for regular collection of data by such 
monitors, it will take time to build up to this level. Gradual aoveaent will 
be necessary to assure compliance with GOP monitoring policies, reducethe 
personal safety risks of these monitors and Increase the likelihood of 
collecting reliable data. In the formative stages data collection mill likely 
be somewhat Irregular and based on a sampling approach. 

This M&E plan Includes critical project questions, suggested Indicators, 
proposed methods of data collection and the types of analyses which may be 
performed on the data. While comprehensive In nature and based on discussions 
with the Technical Assistance (TA) Team, this plan has been developed during 
the embryonic stages of project Implementation and Is based on "conceptions" 
of data needs and what level of monitoring may be possible. 

As Implementation progresses and performance monitoring begins, the TA Team 
will have a better understanding of the types of data that are truly useful 
for managing their project and the extent to which performance monitoring will 
be possible given actual constraints Imposed by GOP policies and the war-time 
conditions Inside Afghanistan. At this point and periodically throughout the 
life of the project, the TA Team Is encouraged to make appropriate 
modifications 1n this plan that reflect what 1s useful and possible. This 
document should, therefore, be viewed as an evolving plan. 



II. Users of the Information 

The primary users of the Information generated by this system will be AMEG and 
the AID/Rep. 

III. Institutional Locus 

The Institutional locus of data collection and analysis 1s the AMES 
Surveillance and Monitoring (SIM) Unit In Peshawar. TMs unit will be 
responsible for the following types of activities: 

monitoring commodity deliveries; 

- ensuring that all procurement, delivery and end-use records are kept 
up to date; 

- regularly collecting from the Alliance Information provided by 
commanders on the receipt and end-use of commodities; 

- supervising any direct monitoring of end-use; 

- periodically collecting data concerning end-use of commodities from 
Individuals returning from Afghanistan; 

- periodically conducting market surveys; 

- computerizing the data; 

- regularly analyzing the data to identify problem areas and feeding It 
Into the on-going management planning and redesign process; 

- preparing quarterly reports for the AID/Rep; and 

• conducting special studies requested by the AID/Rep. 
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IV. Questions. Indicators, Data collection Methodologies I Analysis 
A. Question : What Is the procurement lead tlae for each of the 

commodities? What steps In the procurement process sight benefit from 
•1 tentative mejthods that will shorten the total procurement time ad 
reduce costs? Are requests coming In on a timely basis given this 
lead time and the season for which Items are needed? 

Indicators 

- average number of days from the time a request Is placed with AMEG 

until delivery to the parties for each type of commodity ordered; 
for each type of commodity, average number of days between the 
following events: 

- parties place list with AMEG — AIO/Rep receives request; 

- AIO/Rep receives request — AIO/Rep forwards request to GOP; 

- request given to GOP — AMEG receives approved list; 

• AMEG receives approved list— AMEG Procurement Officer receives 

order; 

- AMEG Procurement Officer receives order — CcmmodWes delivered to 

Pakistan or are ready In Pakistan to be picked up; 

• commodities delivered to Pakistan — Commodities are cleared 

through customs; 

- commodities are cleared through customs — Parties receive 

commodities; 

- parties receive commodities — Commodities leave transient border 

facility for transport Into Afghanistan; 



- commodities leave transient border facility for transport Into 
Afghanistan — Commodities are distributed to Intended 
beneficiaries, 
average number of days from the time a request Is placed with AMEG 
until the approximate time 1t is needed. 

Data collection Methods and Analysis : 

Data on the Indicators listed above will be collected on a continual 
basis as part of the project's data collection, monitoring and 
evaluation system. A procurement/delivery log that notes the dates 
for the events listed above will be maintains* by the Surveillance and 
Monitoring Unit (SIM). These dates will be derived from reviewing 
various documents (Party lists, approved procurement list, bill of 
lading or airway bill, receipt from customs, commander reports on 
receipt and end-use of commodities, etc.) and through verbal reports 
received from the AID/Rcp and the Alliance concerning these events. 
The surveillance and Monitoring Unit will regularly tabulate the 
average number of days taken to complete the various segments In the 
procurement and delivery process to Identify any commodity Items with 
excessive procurement lead times and any segments which are taking an 
unreasonable amount of time and need attention. Through this type of 
monitoring, AMES will also be able to assess the timeliness of - 
requests and provide the Alliance with a schedule that can help guide 
requests for seasonal goods. 
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Question: What Items should be el imitated from the positive commodity 
list because of their intrinsic high management burden, excessive 
procurement lead time or other factors Mhlch make the Items 
Impractical for the project? 
Indicators : 

- items that chronically present a high management burden, excessive 

procurement lead time, cost overruns or other factors Mhlch mike 
the Items Impractical for the project; 

- Items that have a high frequency of being found In Pakistan; 

- Items that are found to be too difficult to maintain during the 

delivery process; 

- Items that consistently prove to be of poor quality from available 

sources. 

Data Collection Methods and Analysis ; 

Data or these Indicators will be collected by several different 
methods. A review and analysis of the procurement/delivery log and a 
comparison of actual costs to the "fair market value" will provide the 
SIM Unit with Information on the first Indicator. The second 
Indicator will be collected by conducting market surveys In Pakistan. 
The third and fourth indicators will be collected by a combination of 
the following two methods: observation of the care requirements and 
durablll^r of Items throughout the procurement/delivery process within 
Pakistan by those responsible for doing spot checks; Interviews with 
SOP and Alliance on commodity maintenance problems; examination of 
end-use reports received by the Alliance from commanders; Interviews 
with Individuals returning from Afghanistan. 



C. Question ; What items should be added to the positive commodity 11st? 

Indicators : 

- humanitarian, practical items that frequently appear on Alliance 

wish lists but are not currently on the positive commodity list; 

- humanitarian non-1 1sted Items that are raised frequently 1n 

AID/Rep/60P/AttS/All lance discussions as potentially useful to 
the general Afghan population. 

Data collection Methods and Analysis : 

Data on the Indicators listed above will be accessed by simply 
reviewing periodically Alliance wish lists and AMEG notes kept on 
meetings held with AID/Rep, GOP or the Alliance. These Items can then 
be reviewed for possible inclusion In the positive commodity 11st. 

D. Question : 

Which procurement sources have consistently met standards of high 
quality, reasonable cost and timely delivery? Which procurement 
sources have not consistently met these standards? To what extent are 
the project procurement practices insuring an optimal balance In 
standards among competing sources? (e.g., higher cost source may be 
preferable due to significantly better quality and reliable delivery). 

Indicators : 

- procurement sources that regularly provide cmmodltles that meet 
standards of high quality, reasonable cost and timely delivery; 
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- procurement sources that regularly provide commodities that are of 
poor quality and/or entail cost overrruns and/or do not meet 
specifications and/or are delayed in delivery. 

Data Collection Method and Analysis ; 

Information on the Indicators listed above will be generated by 
reviewing the timing information and the comments section of the 
procurement/delivery log, individual records kept on the performance 
of each procurement source and commander feedback on the quality of 
Individual commodity Items. The SIM Unit will periodically review 
this Information to gain an understanding of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the various procurement sources and the extent to whlcSi 
the procurement practices are Insuring an optimal balance 1n standards 
among competing sources. 

E. Question : 

To what extent are commodities being properly cared for at each stage 

of moi; ,r.-. and delivery? 

Indicators ; 

• handling procedures employed for each commodity category; 

- condition of commodities. 

Data Collection Methods and Analysis : 

The data collection method to be used for obtaining information on the 

indicators above will be direct observation by AMEG of handling 



procedures being enployed and the conditions of the conmodltles it 
various stages In the process. An analysis of this Information over 
time will flag those handling procedures which aay benefit fro* 
fine-tuning. 

F. Question : 

To what extent mtb antral care standards being set by those charged 
with handling pack animals to ensure a long, high performance working 
Hfe? 

Indicators ; 

- feeding, medical and general maintenance practices employed; 

- overall condition of the animals: weight, condition of the skin, 

Injuries, medical problems. 

Data Collection Methods and Analysis : 

Information on the Indicators listed above will be collected by 
periodic observatlon/exail nation by the AMEG veterinarian of the 
animals before they go Into Afghanistan and of those returning. 

6, Question : 

What positive or negative unanticipated effects have resulted from the 
performance disbursement systemfal locating funds to parties based on 
ability to perform)? 



Indicators ; 

frequency of complaints received from parties regarding the 

commodity process; 
frequency of complains received from parties about other parties 

and their commodities; 
Increased bickering among parties regarding commodities; 
• Increased efficiency In ordering commodities; 

- Increased efficiency In delivering commodities; 

- an Increase In orders that demonstrate good planning and an 

emphasis on the humanitarian needs of the general Afghan 
population; 

- number of Alliance orders which must be redone. 

Data Collection Method and Analysis : 

The Information on tne above Indicators will be collected in part by 
Informal qualitative methods where AMEG will periodically discuss with 
the AID/Rep observations of and experiences with the Alliance 
logistical representatives regarding any positive or negative effects 
that may be linked to the performance disbursement system. 
Information obtained during these meetings will be supplemented by a 
content analysis of orders placed and an accounting of the average 
number of orders that must be redone. Analysis of these data will 
provide trends Indicating the degree to which this disbursement system 
Is having a positive or negative effect. It may Indicate assistance 
needed to manage any unintended negative effects. 



H. Question ; 

To what extent ire transport vehicles and pack animals utilized for 
transporting our commodities to end users? To what extent have the 
•odes of transport selected proven effective given the war-time 
conditions and terrain? 



• uses sade of transport vehicles; 

- uses Mde of pack anlaals; 

• effectiveness of vehicles as a chosen node of transport Inside 

Afghanistan; 

- effectiveness of the particular pack animals as a chosen mode of 

transport Inside Afghanistan. 

Data Collection Method and Analysis : 

Data on the Indicators listed above will be collected by several 
different Methods. Market surveys conducted In Pakistan may provide 
Information on the first two Indicators. For the most part, however, 
Information on these Indicators will be generated by Interviews held 
with commanders returning from Afghanistan on the uses made of the 
vehicles and the pack animals within Afghanistan and their 
effectiveness 1n serving transport needs. Information on these. 
Indicators will also be obtained through observations made by 
AMEG-hlred monitors and by Informally Interviewing European and other 
PVO reps returning from Afghanistan. 



1. Question ; 

To what extent are commodities filtering back to Pakistan via 
Illegitimate trade routes? 

Indicators 

• frequency of AMEG-procurred commodities appearing In large 
quantities in the Pakistan border markets; 

- reports of failure of commodities to reach their final 

destination Inside Afghanistan. 

- repeated requests for Items a limited absorptive capacity In 

Afghanistan. 

Data Collection Method and Analysis : 
Data on the first indcator will be collected through market 
surveys conducted by the SIM Unit on a quarterly basis. This will 
provide AMEG with an Immediate Indication of problems and the need 
for a quick and effective response. Over time, a trends analysis 
can be performed to determine If there are particular items that 
chronically end up In the markets of Pakistan, which may then be 
considered for elimination from the positive commodity list. The 
SIN Unit will also closely monitor the extent to which commodities 
procurred are accounted for by commander receipts. Periodically, 
the SIM Unit will also perform content analyses of the Alliance 
requests to determine if there 1s a suspicious overuse of 
commodities with a limited absorptive capacity. 



J. Question: 

To what extent are we responding to the actual humanitarian needs 
of the general Afghan population? 

Indicators ; 

• nature and usefulness of the coonodltles procured; 

- Afghan absorbtlve capacity for commodities procured; 

- demonstrated use of commodities; 

- estlsmted losses of commodities by the time they are 

transfered to each commander; 

- geographic dispersion within Afghanistan for each commodity 

type delivered; 

- approximate numbers of Afghans receiving commodities delivered 

{e.g., 100 received shoes, 200 received jackets, etc.); 

- when food Is delivered, average number of weeks the food 

supply lasts for X numbers of households; 

- an estimate of households reached 1n the target area as a 

percent of total households. 

Data Collection Method and Analysis : 

Information on the first two commodities will be available through 
a content analysis of the commodities procured. Data on the 
remaining Indicators will be generated through feedback from the 
commanders. Soon after a commander completes a delivery, they 
will be asked to complete a short form Indicating receipt of the 
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commodltles, the use and adequacy of the camodltles received, and 
households served by the commodities. The completed font should 
then be given to the Alliance which 1n turn should be made 
available for SftM review. When possible, this date will be 
supplemented by data obtained through observations ude by 
AMEG-hlred monitors and informal interviews held with PVOs and 
other Individuals returning free Afghanistan. 

Data Collection Method and Analysis ; 

Information will be available through a review of the project 
expenditures. This ratio should be derived on a bi-annual basis by 
the S*M Unit to check for excessive outlays. 

V. Special Studies 

Rapid, low-cost studies will be undertaken to examine variations 1n expected 
Implementation plans and outcomes of project activities as Indicated by data 
generated by the on-going monitoring and evaluation system. Rapid, low-cost 
studies will also be useful for responding to special Information requests by 
the AID/Rep. 

¥1. Feedback 

The AME6 SIM Unit trill be responsible for preparing a quarterly report 
containing an analysis of the Information needed for answering the questions 
listed above. Because of the nature of the activities and the irregular 
collection of end-use data, 1n particular, the extent of the Information 
contained In each report will differ. Nevertheless, quarterly reports should 
treat each question, either substantatlvely or on the status of data 
collection. 



At the beginning of each quarter, reports should be submitted for review to 
the AID/Rep. Within a week of subnlsslon, a »eet1ng should be set up with 
AID/Rep staff to review the findings and detemlne what actions are necessary 
and who will be responsible for taking such action. 

VII. Budget 

Costs associated with data collection, awnltorlng and evaluation will cone 
from the project budget. 

VIII. Evaluation Schedule 

The data contained 1n the quarterly reports will provide an eaplrlcal basis 
for the findings and recomendatlons of the nld-tern and final evaluations. 
The scheduling of both evaluations should occur in time to respond to pivotal 
project decisions concerning this project and any follow-on activities that 
■ay be planned. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR TRAVELERS ON AFGHAN RELIEF FLIGHTS 

1) No one 1s permitted to boird an ARF aircraft for travel to Islamabad 
Mho has not received country clearance from the •Isslon. The clearance 
request: 1) wist be sent not later than 14 days before the flight arrival 
date; 2) wist state the purpose of the visit; and 3) must list support 
requirements. If clearance Is received, the passenger Is to be listed on the 
manifest and named In the 000/HA 'Passenger and Cargo" cable sent five days 
before the flight arrival date. All visitors must have valid visas for 
Pakistan; no airport visas are Issued. 

2) Baggage of visitors Is to be restricted to personal effects. No 
unusual electronic devices, explosives, firearms, or supplies for particular 
parties of the Alliance or Individual commanders are to be carried. The ARFs 
are permitted by the GOP to bring humanitarian supplies to Pakistan for GOP 
distribution to the Alliance parties or to bring supplies supporting PVO 
projects assisting the Afghans 1n Afghanistan. The ARFs are not to carry 
packages for Individuals associated with PVOs which are for their personal use. 

For ARF passengers deplaning In Islamabad, the normal customs 
formalities are not followed, but the substantive purposes of GOP customs are 
not thereby to be circumvented. Carrying on ARFs dutiable Items for people 
not entitled to duty free Imports violates Pakistan law and U.S. policy. 



3) Passengers arriving on ARFs should not expect to be met by 
representatives of organizations other than the Office of the AIO 
Representative for Afghanistan Affairs. Visitors to Pakistan via ARFs depart 
the airfield after arrival and return to the airfield for departure only 1n 
the coapany of the 0/AIO/REP control officer. While at the airfield, movement 
Is restricted and photographing personnel and activities 1s forbidden. 

4) Passengers say depart on ARFs only if they have been manifested for 
the flight by DOD with the concurrence of the 0/AID/REP 1n the U.S. Embassy 
Islamabad. 

5) Baggage of departing passengers— U.S. officials and Afghan 
patients- will be searched by GOP, AID/REP, and OOD/HA officers and by USAF 
aircraft crew ■embers. Explosives, firearms, narcotics, and any other items 
that 1f carried to Saudi Arabia, the Federal Republic of 6ermany, the United 
States or other countries touched by the ARFs would violate the laws of those 
countries and/or bring discredit to the USG will be confiscated and a report 
cf such action will be sent to DOS, DOD, AID, and the relevant office of the 
branch of the U.S. Government which employs the offender. Should an Afghan 
patient be the offender, the sponsoring party of the Alliance will be 
notified, and the GOP and AID/REP will determine appropriate action. 

6) Baggage of all persons entering the U.S. on an ARF Is subject to 
search by U.S. Customs against the declarations made by the travelers. : So 
that the Afghan program as a whole and Its Relief night component are and are 
seen to be humanitarian in character, U.S. Customs 1s asked to examine all 
baggage carried on each ARF, not only a statistical sample or profile match. 
Delays should therefore be expected at Andrews AFB before deplaning paisengers 
can go to onward destinations. 



SUGGESTE D DISTRTHfHQN NETWORK 

Since its establishment, the Commodity Export Program (CEP), has played 
a significant and vital role in providing commodities for end users 
across the border in Afghanistan. This program can be enhanced for the 
resetUemtat/rehabilitation of refugees. There will be an urgent and 
paramount need for the provision of humanitarian relief assistance. 

In order to have an effective, immediate and controlled coamodity 
contribution prograa it would be feasible to establish coamodity amin 
base stations at all of the following major and densely populated cities 
of Afghanistan: 



1. Kabul 

2. Kandahar 

3. Herat 

4. Balkh 



Ccemodities can be transported into Afghanistan via only two border 
crossing points, Span Buldak Chaaan (Quetta) and Torkhan (Peshawar) 
stored at Kabul and Kandahar aain warehouses for distribution and 
forwarding to Bulkh and Herat aain stations as well as to substations. 



JURISDICTION OF OCWIRIBtTTIOH 



1. Kabul Main JUa*. «tf»t,inn 


i) 


Kabul Province 


ii) 


Lugar Province 


iii) 


Wardak Province 


iv) 


Paktia Province 


v) 


Perwan Province 


vi) 


Bamyan Province 


2. Kandahar Mtin ft.— a+-tinn 


i) 


Kandahar Province 


ii) 


Helaand Province 


iii) 


Niaroz Province 


iv) 


Uruztfon Province 


v) 


Zabul Province 



Herat Main Base Station 

i) Herat Province 
ii) Badghis Province 
iii) Fara Province 



4. Bulkh 


Main Base Station 


i) 


Bulkh Province 


ii) 


Jowz jan Province 


iii) 


Faryab Province 


iv) 


Sasangon Province 


SIB-BASE STATIONS 



Ghaaii Province 
Paktika Province 



1. Nangarhar Province 

2. Kroner Province 
i Province 



1. Kunduz Province 

2. Baghlan Province 

3. Takhar Province 

4. Badakfashan Province 



Since Ghoor is located in high terrains and the only suitable 
road is limited fro* Kabul passing through the central part 
of the country, it is essential to have a sub-station there 
to be able to contribute oossodities, via pack aniaals to the 
villagers. 
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